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Mr. Benoyendra Sengupta, guest editor of this Special 15th Anniver- P. . 
sary Issue of the Indian Librarian, is a graduate of the University of Cal- = n 
cutta, M.A. in English, Honours in English, LL.B., Diploma Holder in S. S. 
Library Science, Imperial Library, 1940 and Special Diploma Holder of A.C 
the American Library Association, Chicago, 1957. 
Mr. Sengupta had experience in technical and special library work Busi 
— first on the staff of the Zoological Survey of India Library, Calcutta, V.BI 
where he reclassified and catalogued the Library. He is now Assistant 
Librarian, Cataloguing Division I, National Library, Calcutta, and res- Publ 
ponsible for six volumes of printed catalogues (New Series) of this Lib- 
rary. His professional activities have included the Indian Library poo 
Association; Secretary, Indian Association of Special Libraries and In- 4 
formation Centres; Bengal Library Association; and regular contributor 
of articles in professional journals including seminar articles. Subsi 
In 1956-57, Mr. Sengupta visited all the leading libraries of the Indi 
USA and in 1959 important libraries of London. In 1957, he attended Unit 
two advanced Semester Courses and Seminars on ‘‘Reference and Bibliogr- USA 
phy”’ and ‘‘Organisation of materials’ at the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University at New York City, and special practical training in Index 
subject cataloguing and bibliography at the Library of Congress during ] Conte 
1956-57. Mr. Sengupta is also a member of the IFLA Working Group — 


on Cataloguing principles; attended the preliminary Conference held in 
London in July 1959 as a delegate from India. He is continuing the 
work in connection with the International Conference to be held in 1961. 
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Revised and adapted from the author's English Grammar 


carried out by Mr. N. K. Aggarwala, Principal of Government Ranbir College, 
Sangrur, in collaboration with Dr. F. T. Wood, of Firth Park Grammar 
School, Sheffield, England, a distinguished authority on English grammar 
= literature, who has written several highly successful textbooks on these 
subjects. 
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GOOD PARENTS GROUP 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
1961 

THE CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among Indians 

and will give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing 
the population problem. THE PRIZE — WINNING ESSAY must not be 
more than five thousand words, typewritten on one side of the paper only. 
It should be written in English or Hindi. Two typed copies should be 
submitted by May 30, 1961. For details and the list of topics, please address: 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233, Model Town, 
JULLUNDUR CITY (India). 
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Publishers : Distributors : Booksellers : Librarians : 


‘BOOK NEWS’ 
Will Help You Sell More Books 


Now in its fourth year of uninterrupted publication, 
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bringing its readers the latest news about book publishing, 
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Regional Seminar on Library Development in South Asia a 


The Seminar will be held at the Delhi University, from 3 to 14 October, 
1960. The aim of the Seminar is to seek solutions, both on a national and on 
a regional basis, to the problems involved in the development of public and 
university libraries in South Asia. Participants should be librarians, prefer- 

ably with professional training, who have present or potential responsibility 
for the development of public. or university libraries, and Ministry of Educa- 
tion officials directly in charge of library services. Unesco will provide room 
and meals for 10 participants from India and up to a maximum amount of 
$500 as a contribution towards the payment of their travel expenses. Libra- 
rians interested in attending the Seminar should get in touch immediately 
with the Ministry of Education or the Unesco National Commission of their 


country. 
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THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
VOLUME 15 NUMBER 1 


Fifteenth Anniversary 
1945 — 1960 


With this issue we celebrate the 15th Anniversary of The Indian 
Librarian which was established in Lahore in June 1945. The Anniversary 
will continue till the issue of March 1961. During the period of its existence 
the Journal has passed through various ‘vicissitudes but, undaunted, it has 
not abandoned its righteous path. It has tried to serve the profession to 
the best of its ability and has spared no efforts to popularise good literature 
which can serve the cause of education. The vivisection vf India compelled 
it to migrate to -Jullundur after it had appeared for few years from Simla. 
Its meagre resources could not cripple its growth, because it had behind it 
the determination of a band of.workers and a group of writers in the 
profession. We have sustained through hard times with the continuous help 
of our friends and well-wishers, both inside the country and outside. We are 
really grateful to them. The encouragement we have received from the 
United States of America, Britain, the U.S.S.R., France, Canada, Australia, 
Japan, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Philippines, West Germany and a 
number of other countries, is unforgettable indeed. We can never be oblivious 
of the fact that the publishers in India; Great Britain, the U.S. A., the 
U.S. S. R., Canada, China, the United Nations and the Unesco and West 
Germany have throughout been very kind to us, both for subscription and 
advertisements as well as for books for review. The contributions of our top 
librarians were, however, our biggest prop. Weare gratefulto them. In 
fact, they have built up the Journal. 

The columns of the Journal have remained open to all in the 
profession. The Indian Librarian has reflected. various facets and phases, 
examined courageously the situations which have arisen, assessed the work 
in the public sector and evaluated the conduct of the custodians of libraries. 
We have never made any attempt to suppress any point of view and we 
shall never do so in the future too. We do not believe in discriminations or 
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favours. We believe only in the growth of the human minds so that people 
may serve humanity well, so that peace may reign in the world. For us the 
rights of the profession are supreme and the librarians’ cause the only 
consideration. We believe in buildingup huge libraries so that knowledge 
may spread and the world may be a better place to live in. 

But we do confess that we 4fe-out to find standards and discover 
values in our profession, We seek the widest area of co-operation and 
are led by objectivity alone. Our main attempt had been in the past 
and so shall be in the future — to reconcile differences and disharmonies 
among our brethren. We do not stand for the dubious liberty of the hive 
but feel that the true way to remove the contrast isto make better the 


world arround us by cafrying the’ torch of light, given us by our libraries, 
to the darkest corner of our society. In this task we appeal to our helpers 
to extend us their fullest co-operation. 

We are glad our voice has been heard in the State Governments, in 
the Centre and in various universities and colleges. We hope the Report of 
Advisory Committee for Libraries, appointed by the Government of India, 
will be implemented soon. Already there has been much delay in the matter 
and any further delay will be harmful to the cause of the profession which is 
already suffering much. 


We do not deny that the library movement has spread far and 
wide in the country. Over 200 district and Central State Libraries have been 
opened. One National Library at Calcutta, and two Copyright libraries 
have begun operating in Bombay and Madras. Still private effort is lacking. 
And so is that of the Centre and the States to have the right type of 
legislation to make libraries popular and attract more people to the profession. 
Our librarians’ status must be raised if they have to shoulder onerous 
responsibilities. The wages must increase if they have to serve well. 


In spite of their economic handicaps and financial difficulties the 
torch-bearers in the profession have not faltered. We hope the Government 
will not discourage them to do the noble work. 


We, however, assure them of our confidence in them and of onr full 
co-operation in their mission. As our files will show we have tried to handle 
every problem concerning the profession and have not hesitated to suggest 
bold solutions. We assure them once again that nothing will deter us 
from following the right path. 

We are grateful for the encouraging messages of greetings and 
goodwill received by us from Presidents, Secretaries, Directors, Editors, 
Librarians, Writers, Heads of various institutions and book-lovers from all 
over the world. Some of these are being reproduced in this issue and shall 
ever remain our cherished possession. We assure them that we shall try to 
come up to their estimation. We are conscious of our defects and weaknesses. 
But we shall make every effort to remove our faults. 


Once again we are thankful to our patrons for the unstinted coope- 
ration and the words of cheer ungrudgingly given us all these years. We 
hope their interest in the Journal will grow with passage of time. 

7-S. R, Bhatia 
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15th Anniversary 


MESSAGES AND GREETINGS 


Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, Member of Parliament, India, and President, Indian 
Library Association. 


“‘ It gladdens me to know that The Indian Librarian has completed 
14 years of its continuous publication and that all the issues of volume 
15th, 1960-61 will be marked as Special 15th Anniversary Numbers. The 
Indian Librarian has been fulfilling a very important but self-imposed 
obligation to Indian Librarianship. It has provided a forum for voicing the 
needs of our libraries and library workers, for raising the status and standard 
of both and for the discussion and dessimination of ideas and techniques of 
librarianship. All these would not have been possible but for its devoted 
and indefatigable Editor Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia. Every one like myself who 
has any interest in Indian libraries and librarianships has reasons to be 
grateful to him. ; 


“I extend to the editor and his journal my sincerest congratulations. 
The journal has certainly come of age and we are all looking forward to a 
brighter and still more creative future for it’. 


Mr. Verner W. Clapp, President, Council on Library Resources, Inc., Washington 
6, D. C. USA. 


-. “T salute The Indian Librarian on its Fifteenth Anniversary. 


“The fifteen years in which The Indian Librarian has been in 
existence have witnessed many important developments in librarianship the 
world around ; and increasingly the voice of Indian librarianship has been 
heard in these developments. In public library service, in national biblio- 
graphy, in co-operative undertakings for making the greatest use of available 
resources, and in the underlying intellectual organization of ideas as 
presented in library materials in all these matters and more, India has gained 
world attention. 


“In my country library work took on the characteristics of a 
movement when there was brought to the service of libraries the powerful 
aid of a good library journal. No History of American librarianship can be 
written which does not take account of the role of this publication. 


“I am sure that the same thing is true in India. Accordingly, I 
look forward to great progress in library work, and to great benefits not only 
to India but to the world as a whole resulting from that progress, in which 
The Indian Librarian will play an essential part’’. 


Dr. Raynard C. Swank, Director, International Relations Office of the American 
Library Association, Chicago, USA. 


“Let me congratulate you and the librarians of all India on this 
notable achievement. I wish you every success and happiness in your good 
work’. 


JUNE 1960. 3 











MESSAGES AND GREETINGS 


Mr. V. Barashenkov, Director, M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library, 
Sadovaja ul. 18., Leningrad-Centre, USSR. . 


“We congratulate you and your staff upon the fifteenth anniversary 
of ‘The Indian Librarian’. 


“We believe this is' a great day not for the contributors of the 
journal only, but it is a significant event in the cultural life of India. 


‘We cannot but see the progress achieved by Indian librarians in 
the noble deed of develoment of education, science and progress in your 
country. + 

‘We are glad to note the strengthening of friendly contacts between 
‘The Indian Librarian’ and Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public isteany. This fact 
is of great significance as far as our co-operation leads not only to the useful 
exchange of opinions in the fields of librarianship but it also serves the cause 
ot further consolidation of friendship between Soviet people and its friend— 
people of India. 


“Wishing you and your journal every new success and Prosperity’’. 


Mr. Roy Stokes, Head of Library School, College of Further Education, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, England. 

“Schools of Librarianship, by virtue of their function, are concerned 
with the future of the profession. In the context of this second half of the 
twentieth century nothing in that future is more important than the creation 
of a single world of librarianship in which barriers of nationality, colour, 
creed or past prejudices have been entirely swept away. Only in this way 
can there be any gleam of hope not simply for librarians but for the whole of 
mankind. 

“The important preliminary to such endeavour is the direct factual 
knowledge of what is happening in various parts of the world and of the 
problems which are facing librarians. Throughout the fourteen years of its 
life ‘The Indian Librarian’”’ has played a significant part in the spread of this 
knowledge and the formulation of the professional ideals of all of us. The 
library profession world wide has been strengthened by its work and it will 
be to the permanent good of librarianship if your periodical continues to 
flourish and develop in the future’’. 


Mr. John Wakeman, Editor, Wilson Library Bulletin, New York, USA. 
“Warmest congratulations and good wishes to The Indian Librarian, 
and to all Indian librarians. 


‘‘An alive and responsible professional press is perhaps the most 
important single factor in the approach to maturity of any profession. The 
Indian Librarian on its fifteenth anniversary has great cause for pride in that 
it has so clearly and consistently illuminated the way ahead. 


“May it long continue to guide Indian librarianship’’. 


Padam Shri B. S. Kesavan, Librarian, National Library, Caleutta. 


‘Please accept my sincere congratulations on your Jonrnal achieving 
its 15th year of publication. It is no joke to edit a journal successfully and 
steadily for all these years. Yon are doing an excellent job of it and we are 
all proud of your record”’. 


INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
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MESSAGES AND GREETINGS 
Mr. Fazal Elahi, Honorary Secretary, Pakistan Library Association, Karachi. 


“Mr. Sent Ram Bhatia has all his lifetime provided the libraries 
and the library world with a programme of book promotion through the 
columns of the Modern Librarian and the Indian Librarian for more than 30 
years. Indian Librarian now enters its fifteenth year of un-interrupted 
service to the libraries—indeed a yeoman service. 


“A journal of the stature of Indian Librarian recognises the need for 
planning to make cultural and informational tools available to the maximum 
extent. It lays before us an exciting project. Iam more convinced today 
than ever of the immense value of the Indian Librarian in producing that 
instructed and unprejudiced. public opinion which is essential if different 
classes and different peoples are to understand one another and work together 
for the common good. 


“In any country we must have good libraries and we must have 
good institutions for adult and higher education including the universities 
and with these we must have good library journals to promote and spread 
information about them. 


“Indian Librarian must have had difficulties to encounter and that 
progress sometime must have been slow and Iam happy to be able to find 
that you have succeeded. 


“I am sure the librarians of the future will look upon this journal as 
an important stepping stone in the cultural development of libraries. Of all 
this the credit goes to you; my friend and you deserve the thanks and 
gratitude of us, librarians. I wish you and the Indian Librarian every success 
in these essential tasks’’. 


a P. Kondakov, Director, Lenin State Library of the USSR, Moscow, 


“On behalf of the Lenin State Library of the USSR I wish to extend 
our cordial greetings to the “Indian Librarian” on the occasion of its 
Fifteenth Anniversary. The Soviet librarians sympathize with the activities 
of their Indian colleagues. We wish you every success for all the following 
years of the existence of the magazine. Let the magazine be always 
contributing to the development of the national culture of the peoples of 
India and furthering the friendship between the librarians of our countries’’. 


Sri Sri Daya Mata, President, Self-Realization Fellowship of America (Yogoda 
Sat-Sanga Society of Dakshineswar, India), Los Angeles 65, California, USA. 


“My congratulations to The Indian Libratian as it celebrates its 
fifteenth year of service. I first learned_to appreciate the glorious culture 
of India through the living example of my great Guru Paramahansa 
Yogananda. The perpetuation of a culture that,could produce such a master 
is indeed a most worthy and noble task. It is with heartfelt gratitude to 
India that. I extend to your organization my deepest good wishes for its 
continued growth and prosperity. You are guardians of a wisdom treasure 
ao to benefit not only the Indian people, but, ultimately, the whole 
world. 


“With sincere felicitations and namaskars on this joyous Occasion’’. 


JUNE’ 1960. 5 











MESSAGES AND GREETINGS 


(Miss) Yvonne Tabbush, Press Relations, Unesco, Paris writes : 


“Dr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco has asked me 
to convey to you his good wishes on the Fifteenth Anniversary and continued 
success of the Indian Librarian 

“Unesco has followed the progress of your publication for many 
years now and the Director-General is happy to associate himself with the 
editors in celebrating your Fifteenth Anniversary’’. 


Mr. Takashi Ariyama, Secretary-General, Japan Library Association, Ueno Park, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

*“We express our hearty congratulations to you for your publishing 
the 15th Anniversary numbers of The Indian Librarian. It is a very 
respectable matter that one has continued for many years, for one cannot 
exist without any existing reasons. 

“We sincerely wish. that your publication will achieve the further 
development in the library world in India”. 


Mr. A.S. Pickett, Order Librarian, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, 
California, USA. 

“You certainly are to be congratulated on your fifteen years of 
excellent work under the most difficult circumstances. May the next be 
equally rewarding”’. 


Mr. H. L. White, Librarian, The Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, 
A.C.T. Australia. 

“I was glad to learn that your Journal has completed 14 years of 
continuous publication, and I should like to congratulate you on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues most sincerely on this important achievement. We 
in the National Library, and others of whom I am aware in library circles in 
Australia have appreciated both the picture of Indian Library development 
and the contribution to the knowledge of librarianship which your journal 
has provided, and we would all wish you the most successful future possible”’. 


Dr. Nasser Sharify, Doctor of Library Science, Columbia University, New York, 
formerly Deputy Director of the Library of Parliament, Iran, and Library of 
Congress Staff Members. 

The solid establishment of anew profession such as ours depends 
much on the existence of sound professional literature. The 14—years old 
Indian Librarian has not only contributed a great deal to the development of 
the Indian library. profession but has served with dignity the cause of 
librarianship throughout the world. 


—. BrE8o 


ASIA FOUNDATION has awarded to the Science Library Division of 
American Association for the Advancement of Science a $.7,500 grant for 
preparation of 25 libraries of paperbound science books. The books will be 
selected from the bibliography, ‘“‘An Inexpensive Science Library’, published 
by AAAS and the National Science Foundation. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


by Benoyendra Sengupta 


All persons interested in the development of libraries and library 
services in India will welcome the effort of The Indian Librarian to devote 
one of its Fifteenth Anniversary issues exclusively to the topic of Indian 
Libraries and Library movement in India. The Chief Editor of the’ Magazine, 
Shri Sant Ram Bhatia, is a veteran worker in the field and has been 
associated with the Indian library movement from a very early stage of its 
development. It was difficult for me to refuse his invitation to me to act as 
Guest Editor of this issue though every minute at my disposal was taken up 
by my heavy engagements and commitments elsewhere. It is a pleasnre to 
work for a professional magazine on Indian librarianship which can claim a 
continuous run for fifteen years. 


Like all other movements having for their object the good of the 
common people library movement in almost all countries of the world has 
been mostly pioneered by men of vision with persistent determination and 
unflagging perseverance in the teeth of all sorts of oppositions from all 
quarters. Asa result we find that the progress of the library movements 
in almost all countries has been slow, piecemeal and in most cases unplanned: 
A library movement to succeed must have backing from the state as well as 
from the people in whom library awareness is to be instilled. The process 
of making the people libraryminded requires unlimited time and patience, 
and opposition, coming as it frequently does from unexpected sources, makes 
the work of visionary pioneers and zealots at times difficult and. very arduous, 
For any movement to take root the preparation of the ground by judicious 
planning and legislation is absolutely necessary. In U. K. for example, the 
ground was prepared by the passing of the Ewart Act of 1850 and the 
Education Act of 1870. During a period of 36 years from the passing of the 
Ewart Act of 1850 the number of adoptions of the Public Libraries Act was 
133. Institutions and Library associations were potent factors in the 
propagation and furtherance of the movement. Vigorous advocacy by the 
press and the contageous zeal of many friends of the movement in all parts 
of the country were also responsible for the success and progress of the 
library movement in the West. 


Conditions in India had not been very favourable at the outset. 
In the pre-independence period no movement, not to speak of the Library 
movement, aiming at raising the cultural level of the common man by the 
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provision of facilities for reading as a recreative and helpful employment, 
could really thrive under alien administration apathetic to the real interests 
of the people. Apart from the apathy of the alien rulers towards the cause 
of library movement India has not been fortunate either in having in her 
soil philanthropic millionaires like Carnegie, whose noble beneficence was 
responsible for the growth of free libraries in Europe. India, however, has 
been fortunate in having certain visionaries and zealots who may be said to 
be the pioneers of the movement. Special mention may be made of His 
Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad of Baroda and Kumar Munindra 
Dev Rai Mahasai of Bengal, whose singleminded devotion kindled the 
enthusiasm of others in the field and helped to carry the movement forward. 
It is happy to note that the library organization and services in India have 
reached such a stage that our popular government, wedded to the socialistic 
pattern on a progressive scale, has come to recognise the profession and has 
not hesitated to honour the library profession by national awards. Two of 
our top-ranking librarians have won the award of ‘Padmashri’. 


What India wants now is a proper statutory basis for the public 
library system. Though some of the states have already a Library Act, 
other states should not lag behind. Besides the statutory basis India wants 
a carefully planned library system and not a network of unplanned libraries 
dotted on different areas. An independent policy should be adopted towards 
library matters and the objectives of public libraries should be cléarly defined 
and the organisational methods should be standardised. Opinions differ as 
to the’ wisdom of the policy of gearing public library movement to adult 
education or the education for neoliterates and the result shows that confusion 
prevails in the matters of administration and technical details.in the 
implementation of programmes for public libraries and library services. 


The first library system in India on the state level was built by the 
Gaekwad Sayajirao of Baroda, but as the foundation was purely adminis- 
trative the system did not survive long after the death of the founder. Let 
us be very careful in planning for future and our best efforts should be to see 
that a nationwide cooperative system of public libraries be established in 
India on zonal basis. 


The US-USSR Librarians Mission has been assured with the receipt 
of a grant of $ 10,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. ALA had previously 
received a grant of $ 10,600 from the Ford Foundation for this purpose. The 
combined funds will provide for travel within the US and the per diem costs 
of about seven Russian librarians and the international travel costs of about 
seven US librarians who will go to Russia. The project is being handled by 
the International Relation Committee. 
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Libraries & Library movement in India 


by Benoyendra Sengupta, 
Assistant Librarian, National Library, Caleutta. 


Libraries in some form or other, though not strictly in functional 
form in the modern sense, existed in India in very old times. Due to the 
spread of liberal education all available manuscripts and other graphic 
materials were procured and arranged for use in almost all seats of learning, 
particularly in the Indian Universities at Nalanda, Taxila, Kanchi, Sridhanyaka- 
taka, Vikramshila and Varanashi. Of course, in those days there were very few 
books and manuscripts, for the Vedas were not written and everything was 
learned by heart. From the accounts of Yuang Chwang, who toured India 
from 673 to 687 A.D. and who stayed at Nalanda for ten years we learn 
that in the Nalanda University a good library was housed ina building 
called Ratnadandi, which was a nine-storied building. The institution was 
financed out of grants in the shape of lands. There were as many as 200 
villages endowed by the Gupta Kings for the maintenance of the Nalanda 
University. 

In the middle ages some of the Sultans and Moghul Emperors of India 
were reputed to be great lovers of books, and had private libraries which 
they constantly enriched and preserved. Rich collectiens were also assembled 
by noble families. The private libraries, however, were not thrown open to the 
public. 

Though in Europe the introduction and spread of printing in the 
fifteenth century quickened the growth of library collections it took about 
another three centuries in India for the growth of library collections. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we find that in Europe Scientific and 
learned societies were established, and scholars in one country entered into 
exchanges of information and publications with those of another. This new 
order of intellectual activity with its specialization, systematization, and 
cooperation which still characterizes Western scholarship gave to libraries a 
new direction and purpose. For the “‘first time, libraries were founded to 
advance the work of scholars. The first functional research library in modern 
times’’ the Bodleian at Oxford University-was opened in 1602. But India had 
to wait longer till she conceived of the idea of the first functional library as 
late as the nineteenth century. 

Indian Renaissance, which practically started in Bengal towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century, was responsible toa great extent for 
the interest in wide-learning. Books on all subjects were sought and studied. 
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Rich collections were assembled and steps were taken to place them for the 
first time at the disposal of a wider reading public rather than being 
maintained as strictly private collections. 


The Caleutta Public Library, though not strictly a public library 
in the sense of a rate supported free library, may be regarded as one of the 
first functional libraries in India aimed at placing printed books on all 
subjects at the disposal of a wide reading public. In the Catalogues of the 
Caleutta Public Library we find that almost all subjects were covered with 
special stress on Indic materials. In one Catalogue dated 1894 we find such 
headings as Fiction, Poetry & Drama, Critical & miscellaneous writings, 
Biography & Memoirs, Fine Arts, Voyages & travels-general, Travel in specific 
countries, Descriptions of various countries. In another catalogue dated 
1898 we find Law-General, Hindu law, India-History, India—Description, 
India-Archaeology, India:Gazetteers, Sankar & miscellaneous oriental 
litetature, India-Administration, India-Journals & reviews, Theology, 
Biblical literature, Astronomy, General treatises on Science, Electricity 
& magnetism, Chemistry, Biology, Zoology, Botany, & Agriculture, 
Geology & minerology, Meteorlogy & physical geography, Arts & manu- 
facture, Civil Engineering, Military Seience, Navigation, Medical Sciences 
(with subdivisions under specific topics), Philology, English language, 
Dictionaries, Periodicals, Greek and Latin classics, Sanskrit texts, & 
grammar, Hebrew texts, Telugu & Tamil texts and grammar. Various other 
languages-Texts & grammars, Bengali. The Catalogues show that Caleutta 
Public Lsbrary had a representative collection on an all-India basis containing 
also world literature covering almost all subjects. 


We owe it to the initiative of Lord Curzon for the amalgamation in 
1901 of the Caleutta Public Library, which became moribund due to various 
factors, with the Imperial Library which was originally founded in 1891 from 
the different Departmental Libraries of the Government. When the amalga- 
mated Imperial Library was opened to the public on January 30, 1903 Lord 
Curzon delivered the inaugural address in which he said, “It seems to me an 
obvious duty to work for some sort of amalgamation and thereby to give to 
Calcutta what the chief duty of a great Province with a population of a 
million people itself also, the capital of the British Empire in India, ought 
most certainly to possess, namely, a Library worth of the name”’. 

The collections of the Imperial Library, incorporating the valuable 
books on different aspects of Indology acquired from the Caleutta Public 
Library, were of a heterogeneous character. The departmental libraries 
supplied a large collection of books (specially official) relating to India and 
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standard general works on history, administration and geography. Technical 
and scientific works came mainly from the Departments of Public Works, 
Revenue and Agriculture, but were not numerous. 

The Imperial Library started issuing permanent Readers’ Tickets 
since January 31, 1903. During that year most of the visitors were students, 
reading for examinations or persons requiring to look up causal references. 
But there were among the readers a small band of earnest and capable 
students. 

Inter-library borrowing in India on an extremely limited scale started 
in India towards the end of 1903 when The Asiatic Society of Bengal gave 
permission on November 24, 1903 for books and manuscripts to be lent from 
their library for perusal in the Imperial Library, though this facility was 
discontinued in 1914. The Board of Examiners also granted permission in 
March, 1904 for lending books from the Board’s Library for use in the 
Imperial Library. 

The Free Public Library System in India 

In Baroda :- Since the first decade of the twentieth century, if not 
earlier, public library movement in India assumed some importance as a 
question purely social and educational and absolutely free from the influence 
of party politics or religious prejudices. In fact it is His Highness the 
Maharaja Sayajirao Gackwad II, Ruler of Baroda who in 1901 desired his 
Dewan to put into action his idea of opening ‘‘a circulating library as an 
experimental measure in one of the Mahal Kasba Towns and circulating books 
among the people with a view to disseminate general knowledge and in- 
formation’. He had prepared the ground by introducing compulsory primary 
education in that state. His private Palace Library consisting of nearly 
twenty thousand volumes was allowed to be converted into the Central 
Library for the whole state. This wasa very momentous step taken by the 
Maharaja Sahib and it mightily pushed forward the library movement in 
Baroda. This was done in 1910 with the help of an American expert Mr. 
William Alanson Borden, who was engaged by the enthusiastic Maharaja and 
with the commission of opening free public libraries in the Baroda State: 
The opening of the Central Library - the Municipal Public Library of Baroda- 
enabled Mr. Borden to lay out his future plans on a large and comprehensive 
scale. Mr. Borden than got permission to form a Department of Libraries 
for the State, called the Central Library Department and to frame rules and 
regulations for opening free public libraries throughout the state. 

The nucleus collection of the Central Library was generally snow- 
balled by further accretion of books and manuscripts. The Central Library 
began its career with the following sections : 
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(1) Newspaper Reading Room; (2) Circulating or Lending Branch 
consisting of English, Gujarati and Marathi sections, (3) A Sanskrit branch 
of printed books and manuscripts. To these were added in course of time 
(4) a Children’s section, (5) A Ladies’ section and (6) a reference section. 
Professional Training 

A library training class was started by Mr. Borden with the sanction 
of the His Highness Government. “Although the library class was in 
the first instance intended to train upa staff of libraries required for the 
Central Library, yet word was sent round all over India that His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb would be very glad to give the benefit of modern 
library training under the American expert to any person coming 
from any part of India. But to His Highness’s great disappointment this 
invitation fell on deaf ears, for very few outsiders took advantage of this 
offer. This only showed how India as a whole had failed to realise the 
importance of libraries in the work of national education and had con- 
sequently failed to appreciate the value of modern library method. It also 
shows by contrast the great foresight of the Ruler of Baroda in this matter 
of popular education as in other matters of national regeneration. His 
Highness therefore justly deserves the title of ‘the Pioneer of the Modern 
library movement in India’, It was quite three years after Mr. Borden’s 
arrival in India, that the Bombay University sent its librarian for scientific 
training in Europe and it was four years after that the Punjab University 
brought another library expert from America to organise its library and trains 
librarians in the Punjab.’’—Kudalkar, J. Boards Library Movement, 1919. 


New Activities 

In the course of time the Library Department took up new activities, 
such as forming a Children’s section, a Sanskrit section and a Travelling 
Library Branch as well as the opening of more rural libraries in the state. 


Other Pioneers of the Movement 

India has been fortunate in having men of persistent determination 
and undaunted perseverance who were responsible for pushing the movement 
in all corners of India, though the progress has been slow. The process of 
educating the public on libraries and librarianship required unlimited time 
and patience on the part of the Indian pioneers, and opposition, coming 
frequently from unexpected sources, made their work at times difficult and 
very arduous. Of such men special mention may be made of Shri Munindra 
Dev Rai Mahashaya of Bengal who founded the Bengal Library Association 
in 1927 and who tried hard to give Bengal a Library Act. The pioneer 
workers in Andhra helped to form the Andhra Provincial Library Association 
as early as 1914 and they gave impetus to the growth of libraries in Andhra. 
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Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, the doyen of Indian Librarianship has been all 
along fighting for advancing the progress of libraries and librarianship on 
sound scientific lines and Shri B. S. Kesavan has in recent years built up a 
most up-to-date, well equiped National Library for Independent India. In 
recognition of their services the government of India has rewarded both of 
them with the award of Padmashri. It will be unfair not to mention the 
name of Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, whose efforts were mainly 
responsible for founding the Indian Library Association in 1933. In the words 
of the’’ Report of the Advisory Committee for Libraries, 1959 ‘“‘The Association 
gave the library workers in India, for the first time a status and a voice, 
which feeble as it was at first, was in due course bound to be heard by 
political leaders and governments. Among the veterans who helped the cause 
of libraries and library movement in India Sardar Sohan Singh, Sarvashri 
Sant Ram Bhatia, Editor, Indian Librarian, Tinkari Dutt, Vice-President, 
Bengal Library Association, Prabhat Mukherjee, Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray and 
some others are still available for helping the cause of library science and 
library service in India. 

The Report of the Advisory Committee for libraries 1959 divides the 
Indian library movement in four phases, though it is very difficult to make 
a clear cut division into phases of a movement which has never been 
systematically planned at any stage. According to the Report the third 
phase began in 1937, when the Congress came to power in many provinces. 
This phase was really a synthesis of the previous two phases. For in this 
phase, as in the first phase, Government played a dominant role in setting up 
libraries for which there was astrong popular demand, Though the main 
trend of this phase, the setting up of village libraries through Government 
effort, was anticipated in some places, for example in Travancore, where the 
State Education Department had set up 80 rural libraries in 1955—it was in 
this period, and praticularly during 1937 to 1942, that it developed into a 
rigorous movement. Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Punjab, Cochin and 
some other provinces and states set up village libraries and in some cases, 
even travelling libraries. 

The village libraries were mainly the product of the Indian Adult 
Education movement. 

The present phase of Indian Library movement—which the Report 
of the Advisory Committee for libraries calls the fourth phase—is one of 
consolidation with a view to husbanding our resources so as to yield a library 
service to the maximum number of our people. The Library Act of Madras 
1948 was the first legislation of its kind in India intended toset up a 
library service in Madras. Hyderabad followed suit. 
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The first five-year Plan of Educational Development 1951-1956 in- 
cluded the scheme of ‘Improvement of Library Service’. Under the scheme 
a network of libraries would be set all over the country. 


Delhi Public Library 


The Delhi Public Library, the outcome of a post-Independence 
pilot project sponsored jointly by the Government of India and Unesco, is a 
notable example of a representative public library in India. But the library 
services rendered by it are far from ideal. In the words of Mr. Makin ‘‘The 
foundations on which this service is being built are not, perhaps, as firm as 
they should be. Great difficulty is being experienced in obtaining adequate 
subject coverage in vernacular languages, and to cover this deficiency multiple 
duplication of such titles as are available is resorted to — the inevitable 
result of such a policy where ‘demand’ is subordinated to the resources avail- 
able, must result in an unbalanced stock.”’ 

Nevertheless, much progress in the development of public libraries 
can be made if the proper function of public libraries—the continuation of 
the individual’s selfeducation, and provision of information and recreation— 
is kept in mind and emphasis is laid on stock and reader service rather than 
on extension activities based on inadequate resources. 

Other libraries for public use 

There are, however, more than 150 libraries for public use each with 
5000 volumes or more, supported by state governments and municipal grants, 
scattered over all the states. 

Indian National Bibliography and Library resources in vernacular languages 

The publications of the Indian National Bibliography both as integrat- 
ed periodical volumes listing Indian publications in all recognised Indian 
languages and as separate language fascicules record a landmark in the history 
of bibliographical services?on national level. Apart from other uses of this 
bibliography it will go along way in helping the selection of books and in- 
creasing the resources of public libraries for public use in India, and will 
encourage the production of literature in Indian languages with poor subject 
coverage. 

National Library 


The former Imperial Library has been metamorphosed into the 
National Library of India at Calcutta after Independence and the National 
Library has been growing in bulk, status and service conditions under the able 
guidance of its Director Shri B. S. Kesavan, whose achievement has recently 
been recognized by the Government of India by the award of Padmashri. 
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This Library has become one of the legal deposit libraries under the Delivery 
of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954 which was amended in 1956 to include 
newspapers also. Other National Book Depositories selected are Connemara 
Public Library, Madras the Central Library, Bombay. 


Training in Librarianship 


At present, the diploma course in librarianship is given by the Uni- 
versities of Andhra, Banaras, Baroda, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad 
Dn. (Osmania University), Nagpur, Punjab, Ujjain (Vikram University) and by 
the Central Ministry of Education. Delhi University instituted in advanced 
programine leading to the Master’s Degree after two years of post-graduate 
study in Library science and a research programme leading to a doctorate, 
though for lack of appropriate staff the university has not been able to offer 
its advanced course for the last three years. 

This bird’s eye survey of the library movement and the general trend 
of library activities in India will show that though India has not progressed in 
any planned way her advance has by no means been slow and unphenomenal 
considering the various complexities faced by the Indian librarian. 


In the United Kingdom public libraries form a distinct link in the 
British educational system and at the same time they provide whole-some 
recreation for the people and supply information and guidance to people in all 
walks of life. In India we are still far from the goal. Unfortunately the pro- 
blem of illiteracy in India is very great, though not insurmountable. There 
has been an attempt in India to link up the function of a public library with 
that of a library for neoliterates. The fundamental function of a public 
library is entirely different from that of a library meant for neoliterates and 
the techniques should be entirely different. Further, the conditions prevailing 
in cities are different from those prevailing in villages. Any plans for the 
participation in illiteracy compaigns, fundamental education programmes etc. 
should be segregated from the plans for building up public libraries and 
library services in India. But plans for the furtherence of both these object- 
ives should run side by side and simultaneously. What India needs at present 
is an integrated library service aiming at library mindedness and good read- 
ing habits. 
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Role of Libraries 


by Fazal Elahi, 
Chartered Librarian. 


What is a library and its service programme ? Libraries provide edu- 
cational scrvice to adults, prevent lapses into illiteracy. This is its main 
function. 

Schools are primarily for children mosques and churches for religion 
and labour unions for economic betterment. A public library on the other 
hand is the major agency of enlightenment for adults and a source of recorded 
experience for children as they grow into manhood. A public library is one 
of the few agencies that exist to serve its clientele and not to advocate a 
cause or sell a product. 

Libraries develop character personality and social responsibilities of 
individuals. They provide adults with information ideas and beauties which 
are the essentials of a full life and responsible citizenship. 

Mental and social development of citizens promote book production 
and further development of mind and body. Libraries should make it diffi- 
cult for people to remain ignorant about matters of social importance. 


Difficulties 

Commerce, trade and industry, educational institutions, government 
departments all have their special libraries. But for the little businessman, 
the citizens neighbourhood discussion clubs and for the many associations 
of modern life there is the local library. Schools have their own libraries. For 
the individual mature student there are only the faculty of authors in his 
community library and the librarian to stimulate and guide their use. 

Books, pamphlets and magazines. will always be major sources of 
information and inspiration and we get the most complete treatment of the 
problems that confront us. The newer media of communication 7. e. educa- 
tional films, television and sound-recording are also gaining prominence. 
With the growth of the means of communication such materials are increasing 
in volume and significance. They are difficult to select and some of them are 
expensive. Society needs and agency of selection and supply for these mate- 
rials. The library with its central aim of diffusing knowledge is the logical 
candidate for this role. 

A well balanced selection of books is but a part of the librarian’s skill 
and attention. Unhappily few readers exist who have sufficient knowledge of 
materials to be able to find without help the specific book or pamphlets or 
files suited to their needs. The librarian helps the search by arrangemement 
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of materials, analysis of materials, personal aid and an information service. By 
these means the librarian mobilises his books for action. 


We, as librarians, must not forget that books alone do not make a 
library. It is not enough to supply books and other materials in sufficient and 
accessible quantities. The basic training of the library staff and their mental 
agreement with books and materials to encourage public enlightenment is very 
necessary. It is of utmost importance in library work to discover exactly what 
readers need. We must seek understanding of men and sympathise with 
individual needs. Results of inner warmth and not only an academic concept 
will make the librarians leaders in society. 


In our libraries, untrained personnel or very much inadequately train- 
ed staff hold top jobs and no assistance worth any name is provided to the 
readers. I have seen several examples where the readers knew more about the 
contents of libraries than the library staff. Don’t be surprised at it, for such 
examples can be multiplied. 

Many librarians, qualified in academic requirements are poorly pre~ 
pared in fields related to librarianship, such as the social science, education, 
psychology and to be more specific, in reading and learning processes and are 
thus ill-equipped to assume fortunes of community leadership. 


Pressing need 

The administration at the top is weak. The demand for technical 
persons in science, technology business and economics is pressing. The facts 
that our administrators and government are not aware of these serious draw- 
backs should not be overlooked. The profession keenly feels this gap in the 
quality of library personnel. 

Such a state of affairs is however most discouraging. The great res- 
ponsibility for the quality of librarians, as it has now been felt and done for 
teachers, must be our concern. Hardly one or two percent librarians hold ad- 
vanced professional degrees representing one or more years of library educa- 
tion abroad. There does not exist, in Pakistan a well planned library training 
in modern methods at the training centres. Few as they are, they lack co- 
ordination. It is high time for the Pakistan Library Association to give its 
most earnest consideration to this very grave and serious state of affairs in our 
libraries. This will result in a greater emphasis on approved methods of library 
service. The personal and educational qualifications of the library staff are 
equally important. Book knowledge and active community participation as 
leaders of education, must be acquired. 

Our administrators, unfortunately fail to differentiate between pro- 
fessional and clerical duties. Due to this indifference library work in this 
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country does not find a place amongst the standard and recognised profess- 
ions. Persons of well-grounded. academic attainments are not attracted to a 
profession in which clerical routines figure so prominently. To raise the stand- 
ard of librarianship, therefore calls for a special effort. 


A Solution 

Most of the people in Pakistan are without a library service as 90 
percent of them live in small villages or in the open country. On account of 
this the rural population has no libraries at all. The percentage of illiteracy, 
therefore is alarming and few who have had some kind of education, lapse into 
illiteracy dre to lack of libraries. 

‘“‘What should be done ? is on the lips of each one of us. The refugee 
problem is now almost solved. Why not continue the levy of the refugee tax 
as library tax and provide rural mobile and network of libraries in towns and 
villages ? 

An old tax degenerates into a “no tax” psychologically. The 
Provincial Government and big city corporations should levy a rate for the 
establishment and improvement of libraries. Contributions from the private 
sector, both in donating books, complete libraries, buildings, wings in build- 
ings are just as much essential as assistance from the public sector and unless 
the State does not take the initiative in establishing a network of public libra- 
ries and improvement of the existing ones, help from the private sector will be 
negligible. 

Our libraries must not retain on their shelves outmoded and out- 
dated books. The stock of books should maintain vitality and maximum use- 
fulness. Surplus volumes must therefore go to the storage. A reader for every 
live book must be found and as far as possible readers diverse tastes should be 
adequately met. At a very conservative estimate 10 to 15 percent of the total 
book stock needs weeding or has become useless through the rapid march of 
civilization which has revolutionised ideas and thoughts of mankind. 

The problem of developing a library service and its role of book pro- 
motion therefore is readily apparent. Libraries encourage research and scholar- 
ship, enter intimately and directly into the life of the community, develop the 
mind and the body, and help in educating the adult and the child in a conti- 
nuous process, The need for more and more knowledge is thus created with 
the result that books on all aspects of human knowledge are written as a result 
of this stimulus. 

The present culture is a result of growth from the earliest lines. Each 
generation builds on the work of its forerunner, criticises it, takes something 
from it and adds its own contribution. The culture of each generation is the 
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recorded experience in print. Libraries make these records available to the 
child the child growing into an adult, student, the research worker and seeker 
after truth. Library service to the community encourages the reading habit 
and thirst for knowledge and this results in book promotion and production. 

An ever-expanding idea of community service and the enthusiasm 
and drive of the librarian should achieve wonderful progress for mankind. It 
will lead the library to reach out and to take increasingly a greater variety of 
community enterprise. 

In West Pakistan including Karachi there are 211 libraries with a 
total collection of one and a half million books. Only two libraries ( Punjab 
Public Library and Punjab University Library ) have over 1,00,000 books 
each and a few between 40 to 50,000 and these are mostly college libraries not 
within the reach of all. All these libraries are in towns and there are practi- 
cally no libraries, mobiie or otherwise for the rural areas where our teeming 
millions live. 

Haphazard Policy 

Our book buying policy is haphazard and has no connection with the 
dynamic changes in the readers’ habits. Book selection is conspicous by its 
absence, library committees for such purpose do exist which are composed of 
persons who have no contact with the readers and as such do not mnderstand 
their needs. 

The Librarians in such cases are helpless and are not to be blamed. 
Funds for purchasing books, meagre as they are, are wasted without a purpose. 
Insufficinecy of funds and lack of imagination in planning a ,library policy 
loom large on the horizon. We must never forget that libraries play a domi- 
nant role in the life of a nation in social, educational and intellectual spheres. 


These are some of the many problems which confront librarians and 
educationalists and we must face them squarely and try to solve thein. We 
need a network of libraries, mostly rural and mobile libraries, to educate our 
population. This will boost book production, a habit to read and understand 
intelligently the problems of this ever and fast-changing world. If we neglect 
this posterity will blame us for keeping the men and women of this country 
in the bondage of ignorance. 

The high percentage of illiteracy and the low rate of production of 
reading material in our own languages are not less responsible for the problem 
which has to be tackled from all sides. The importance of libraries in an orga- 
nized structure of intellectual life can never be questioned. 

Way Out 

This is what Dr. Mahmud Hussain, President of the Pakistan Library 

Association, has to say on the production of reading material and Libraries. 
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Publishers and booksellers, who have got reciprocal relationship 
between scholars and librarians can make the best contribution in respect of 
the production of literature. 

“When we speak in terms of the enrichment of our literature, I 
think the following devices may be of help. 1. New editions of classical litera- 
ture should be brought out ; 2. Standard works in other languages should 
be introduced ; 3. It is also necessary to introduce our own literature to the 
rest of the world by translating such works as would appeal to other people ; 
4, There are hardly any reference books in our languages ; Their production 
is a necessity; 5. New authors should be encouraged by facilitating the pub- 
lication of their works ; 6. There is a great dearth of material for neo-literat- 
es and children which requires immediate attention. The Jamia has done some 
work in this respect, but it is necessary that many more organizations take it 


up.” 

It is a happy sign that a new policy is being introduced by which 
books, magazines and other kinds of reading mat erial could be brought under 
an open general licence into Pakistan with proper safeguards. Perhaps this 
may go a long way in solving the difficulties of librarians, book distributors 
and publishers. Educational institutions and libraries are facing great 
difficulties in directly importing books and periodicals due to exchange 
restrictions. The booksellers are making hay in charging manipulatedly 
increased prices. It is high time libraries are given direct import licences 
to economise their meagre book budgets. 


RARE BOOKS 


The rich collection of rare books and of works published in Russia 
before the 18th century housed in the Leningrad Library of the U.S. S. R. 
Academy of Sciences contains many unique copies. One of these, which has 
great bibliographical and historical value, is Histoire Universelle, by Agrippa 
d Aubigne. Other interesting books are a rare treatise in Latin by the Italian 
Lucilio Vanini ( 1585—1619). De admirandis naturae reginae deaeque 
mortalium arcanis, and La republique, by Jean Bodin, the French 16th 
century political scientist. 





WHAT LENIN SAID 


‘“‘ The glory and the pride of a public library does not depend upon 
the number of its rare books, sixteenth-century editions or tenth-century 
editions manuscripts but on how widely books are circulated among the 
people, how many new readers are enrolled, how rapidly book requests are 
filled, how many books are borrowed. and how many children become 
interested in reading books and using libraries.’ 


—From ‘‘What Lenin Wrote and Said about Libraries,” quoted in 
Horecky’s “Libraries and Bibliographic Centers in the Soviet Union.’’ 
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Library Cataloguing - What it implies 


by Amulya Chandra Ray, 
Assistant Librarian, Indian Central Jute Committee, Caleutta. 


“The culture of the world is contained in its libraries’, If that 
is to have a common understanding among the nations of the world, libraries 
must be set to function in a manner befitting the object. ‘‘ Books in all their 
variety offer the means by which civilization may be carried triumphantly 
forward and the importance of making them available to every body to enjoy 
and use them can hardly be overestimated’. Library is the depository of 
world knowledge. If that library is to function on proper lines, that know- 
ledge should be equally distributed among the nations of the world. The real 
value of a library is judged neither by its enormous collection, nor by its 
mangnificient building, but by its usefulness to the readers. Therefore, it is 
necessary to make available the resources of the library to its users. This 
can be done easily through the system of cataloguing and thus ultimately 
knowledge in a definite form is presented to the readers. It is now well known 
that even an indifferent library can be made to render comparatively good 
service with a good catalogue. 

Scientific provision for a catalogue is necessary in a modern library. 
The catalogue is a list of books and other material in a particular library or 
collection, arranged in a recognised order, and containing specific items of 
bibliographical information present in a given form. 

The following items of information may be given in the catalogue 
card to describe the book for the readers : 

1. Author heading ; 

2. Title, including author statement ; 


3. Imprint ; 
4. Collation ; 
5, Notes; 

6. Tracing. 


Only with the help of a complete and efficient catalogue can a 
librarian properly answer the readers. So the catalogue is a tool by means of 
which the entire stock is made available in the shortest possible time and thus 
the readers are put in touch with the desired materials very quickly. That 
is, it is a means whereby the book stock of a library is made to yield its 
maximum amount of information in the shortest possible time. 

It is very interesting to note that ina catalogue the pen picture 
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of the book is available for the general readers, technicians and the reserch 
scholars. The catalogue guides the readers by recording each work in the 
library by author, subjects and title and even parts of a work under the 
subjects which it treats to the extent that is desirable for a particular library. 
Where the classification brings books together to reveal their subject relation- 
ship, the catalogue may reveal not only one subject, but all the subjects 
which are treated under one cover as well as authors, titles, editors, translators 
etc. The great convenience the catalogue offers must be judged by the fact 
that it always should be up-to-date, flexible and be possible to change entries 
with the development of book collection and be as accessible as possible to all. 
Cranshaw says ‘‘suit your catalogue for your immediate public’. This means 
that the method of constructing the catalogue must be (a) suited to the intelli- 
gence of the majority who will be expected to use it; (b) the arrangement not 
too difficult to need all kinds of guides to explain it; (c) just sufficient details in 
entries to meet the general demand of the readers. 

The first thing to consider in beginning a catalogue is what physical 
form it is to take. The three most generally accepted are the cards, sheaf and 
the book form. A card form of catalogue, is older in its origin than the sheaf 
form by perhaps a century. Card form of catalogues were in use in some of the 
great French libraries in the 13th century. Since that time it has gradually 
become very popular and now considered most suitable for ali the modern lib- 
raries of the world. It is well to remember, however, that a card catalogue can 
at any time be printed in book form. ‘“‘It is the basic form of any catalogue, 
even that in book form, can be accumulated into a complete file unless entries 
are first prepared on slips or cards. It is only by means of a flexible base that 
entries can be properly intercalated’. The cards may also serve as manuscri- 
pt copies when preparing a printed book catalogue. 

When the outer (physical) form of a catalogue is selected for a parti- 
cular library, decision must be taken as to the inner form of the catalogue. 
Inner form reveals the identity and particulars of the book. The following are 
the types so far as inner form is concerned. 

(a) Author (b) Subject (Alphabetical-subject) (c) Dictionary; 
(d) Classified; (e) Alphabetico classed (f) Name catalogue; (g) Union 
catalogue. 


A combination of entries in (a) and (b) in one alphabetical file is cal- 
led a dictionary catalogue. Since headings in a dictionary catalogue are arran- 
ged by the accident of alphabet, their position in the catalogue are being de- 
termined by the accident of their spellings. It appeals particularly to persons 
who want specific information of a wide branch of knowledge. From the one 
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sequence of the dictionary catalogue, it is possible to find a specified book by 
a certain author, a particular edition or translation, the volumes in a certain 
series or books on a given subject or aspects of a subject; but it is not possible 
to ascertain the extent of the book stock on any subject with its different 
ramifications because the rule of specific entry separates the branches of a sub- 
ject. But in practice this defect may be averted by grouping like subjects to- 
gether somewhat by the method of inversion of subject-headings as also by 
means of cross-references. Those using the library as a means of obtaining defi- 
nite and quick service would probably find the dictionary catalogue more use- 
ful. 


Classified Catalogue 

Classified catalogue is a subject catalogue in which entries are arran- 
ged by some recognised system of classifications; the notation or the classifica- 
tion symbol furnishes the method of arrangement, that is, the arrangement of 
cards is based on some definite system of classification scheme. The classified 
catalogue should be composed of three separate parts or files, although strictly 
speaking the subject file is in itself the classified catalogue proper. The three 
parts are (a) an author-and-title file, (b) a subject or classified file, usually arran- 
ged by some well-known classification system, and (c) an alphabetical subject 
index to the subject file. Necessarily, the degree of usefulness of the classified 
catalogue depends on the worth of the classification scheme. 


Some advantages accomplished by the classified catalogue are very 
important both for readers’ and library workers’ point of view. The reader is 
able to survey a whole field of literature as it is spread out before him in logi- 
cal order. The catalogue shows the strength of the library collection in any one 
class. The catalogue shows what books are grouped together on the shelves. 
An alphabetical and logical array of subjects is combined in one catalogue. Re- 
search and scientific libraries largely adopt this system of cataloguing for the 
benefit of research workers and serious readers whose aim is to survey the whole 
field of literature in that subject. For libraries, particularly, those in the fields 
of science and technology collected for special purpose, the classified catalogue 
would seem to answer the demands more readily than any other type because 
it brings all the books of one class into a systematic whole. Lack of index en- 
tries, and bad indexing of subjects and their synonyms are fatal to the succes- 
ful working of a classified catalogue. It is said that classified catalogue is not 
properly understood without having an idea of the classification scheme first. 
But it is not so. With the help of the alphabetical index one can understand 
the catalogue very easily without knowing the scheme of classification. How- 
ever, divergent the views respecting the merits of the dictionary and the classi- 
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fied catalogue, there can be no difference of opinion as to the value of the clas- 
sified form in bringing together forms of literature necessarily scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the dictionary catalogue. 


Books covering more than one subject 

Books treating of two or more subjects or topics are given as many 
class symbols as are needed to catalogue fully by subject the contents of the 
book. A book on Electricity and Magnetism, classified by the decimal system 
would appear in the classified catalogue under two numbers: 537 for Electricity 
& 538 for Magnetism. Two cards exactly alike would be filed, one card under 
each of these numbers. The first card would be just like a main entry, but the 
second card would have 538 added just above the call number ( 537 ) of the 
book as a filing number which would bring this card into the catalogue along 
with all other material on Magnetism (538). 


In course of cataloguing there may be various difficulties confronted 
by the cataloguer. The theme of many a book is elusive, and many a subject 
is baffling. Sometimes a title appears to be perfectly new; the title page may 
even bear a recent date; yet upon cxamination the book will be found to be only 
a new edition of a publication already in the collection. Again, the cataloguer 
soon finds that the title is not always a guide in determining the real subject 
of a book. 

Justification for a cataloguing code or rules 


The general idea about cataloguing is that it mears merely the cons- 
truction of a list of books in some way or other. But those who have even a 
little experience know that it is impossible to construct a library catalogue ex- 
cept by some systematic methods. In fact the progress of the library move- 
ment throughout the world and the experience gained in the working of the 
libraries in the advanced countries have clearly established the importance of 
the science of cataloguing. To a layman cataloguing may appear to be a very 
simple task and the lengthy code of rule superflous. But if one ponders for a 
movement about the wide variety of subjects, very often overlapping and the 
large number of books, journals, etc. a modern library has to handle every day, 
it will at once become clear that the preparation of a catalogue to enable the 
reader to pick out his books as quickly as possible and for a prompt service to 
him is not so easy as might appear at first. Cataloguing has indeed to serve 
many purposes. Firstly, every book must be assigned an unambiguous place 
in the list (and therefore in the stack room ofthe library) so that it can be 
promptly found out or replaced after use and for stock-taking. Secondly, the 
reader must be able to find out the book he wants as quickly as possible. Any 
good cataloguing will also guide him in the choice of appropriate books on 
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various subjects. For his convenience treatises on the same subjects shouyd be 
grouped together. If one keeps in mind that the same book may be interpre- 
ted in different ways, cataloguing appears to be an intriguing task. In order to 
avoid difficulties and confusion in cataloguing library authorities of different 
countries have developed certain uniform methods and rules for guidence for 
their own library system. After independence Indian library authorities have 
become conscious of their responsibilities. It is now high time that they should 
follow some uniform system for the whole country. Co-operative cataloguing 
may be started regionally where a chain of research libraries has been estab- 
lished. 

In conclusion, the catalogue functions whether the books are on the 
shelves or in circulation, and it is to this record that one must go to find what 
authors and subjects are represented by the books in the library, as well as to 
find bibliographical details such as publisher, date of publication, illustrations 
and other descriptive items. 
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CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


A highly readable article evaluating activities and accomplishments in 
cataloging and classification during the last decade appears in the current 
(Spring) issue of Library Resources and Technical Services. Author Paul S. Dun- 
kin, Professor of Library Service at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
USA, has cast his comments ona _ variety of projects in a style as breezy as 
the title——-—‘‘The Old Girl and the New Name, or, The Fabulous Fifties’’ 
(pp. 109-115). The ‘‘Old Girl’’ to whom article and author are devoted is, of 
course, the former Division of Cataloging and Classification of the American 
Library Association, now the Cataloging and Classification Section of the 
ALA’s Resources and Technical Services Division. In the course of his biogra- 
phy of her, Mr. Dunkin slips into the text, incidentally, some pithy phrases of 
characterization for the men and women in her life, among them several Lib- 
rary of Congress staff members. One project, for example, was ‘“‘sparked by 
the table-banging zeal of John Cronin’’—a description that will bring at wink- 
le to the gentle brown eyes of the Director of LC’s Processing Department— 
‘“‘and the golden tinkle of cash in the CLR kitty’. Seymour Lubetzky is pre- 
sented ‘‘as one of the most original thinkers in this area since Cutter’, and LC 
has also ‘‘a diplomat-statesman of the stature of Ben Custer’. Accounted for 
with the section’s gains are its losses, one of them ‘“‘the bright, gay wisdom’’ 
of the late David Haykin’’. 


(——LC Information Bulletin, May 9, 1960) 
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The Council on Library Resources 


by Lee Grove 
Director of Publications, Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Council on Library Resources, Inc., whose headquarters are in 
Washington, D.C. was established in 1956 with the aid of a five million dollar 
grant from the Ford Foundation. President of the Council is Verner W. Clapp, 
previously Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress. Purpose of 
the Council is to aid ‘‘in the solution of the problems of libraries generally and 
of research libraries in particular.’’ Thus the Council, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, denies itself the pleasure of assisting individual libraries to meet local 
needs for books and buildings, and confines its activities to problems and situa- 
tions affecting the welfare of libraries generally. The Council seeks to find new 
ways to do old things better, to find solutions to the problems arising from the 
rapid increase in the number of books and other library materials, to make re- 
search easier and quicker. 

The Council believes that libraries are the servants of readers and that 
anything that it can do to better library service is of benefit to readers. 

The Council is unique in American history in that it is the first organi- 
zation which has existed to concern itself solely with investigation, experimen- 
tation, and improvement of library equipment and practices. 

The problems that the Council considers are varied. Among the Coun- 
cil’s first grants was one to encourage an Irannian librarian to develop a code 
for cataloging books written in Persian. It was felt that a system of catalog- 
ing these books, conforming to a system already acceptable in many countries 
of the world, would be of great help to scholars as well as to librarians. The 
Council! has also made several other grants to encourage coordination among 
countries of cataloging principles under the auspices of the International Fede- 
ration of Library Associations (IFLA). The more uniformity there is in cata- 
loging books in the world’s libraries the easier it is for scholars and catalogers 
in each country. 

A project which is of local rather than international concern, but 
which can be adapted anywhere, was sponsored by the Council in Southwest 
Missouri. The processing of acquisitions, as Indian librarians know, costs time 
and money. Why should each library separately process, for example, The Early 
Chauhan Dynasties by Dashrath Sharman, when the cataloging, labeling, book 
pocketing, etc., can be done at one time and one place for a number of librari- 
es at far less cost, and with liberation of time in the local libraries to more 
important tasks, such as reader service ? A group of small libraries ( some as 
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small as one-man libraries) in Southwest Missouri asked themselves this ques- 
tion. Because they belonged under different local political jurisdictions, the 
libraries could not form a cooperative. So, the librarians themselves formed a 
cooperative in their own names and established a center to process the books 
ordered by them for their libraries. Because this “grass roots’’ project offered 
the possibility of experience which would be of use to libraries elsewhere, espe- 
cially in areas where the libraries are small in size and have very limited funds, 
the Council on Library Resources made a small grant to get the Southwest 
Missouri Library Service, Inc , started. Today the cooperative supports itself 
through payments made by the fourteen member libraries. A repurt prepared 
by the Amercian Library Association describing in detail the operation of the 
cooperative has been published so that its experience can be of help to others. 


A cataloging project of greater magnitude in the establishment of a 
national union catalog of manuscript collections in the United States. Finan- 
ced by the Council, the Library of Congress is preparing a card catalog of all 
the collections of manuscripts and papers held by the nation’s libraries and 
local archives. The scholar doing research on an American poet or philosoph- 
er,'or on a President’s administration, for example, may come to the national 
library, consult the catalog and see where the manuscript collections of inter- 
est to him are located. The catalog cards are also sold to other libraries, so 
that they may have a duplicate catalog and it is also expected that this cata- 
log-bibliography will be published in book form. With this tool the scholar 
will be able to save himself much time and travel. In many cases he will be 
able to obtain microfilms of the papers he wishes to see. 

But cataloging and catalogs are only one field of interest to the Coun- 

il. The Council has encouraged research in paper, for paper in modern books 
deteriorates quite rapidly. This isa library problem in all countries. The 
Council is therefore supporting a research program under the auspices of the 
Virginia State Library, in Richmond, to investigate: (1), the development of a 
printing paper which has lasting properties and will be cheap enough that the 
commercial printer can use it; and (2), methods for treating books and news- 
papers already in libraries to make them last longer. When these investiga- 
tions are completed the results will be made public. (Indeed the report (3) of 
the first phase of the investigation has now been published and is printed on 
paper developed in the investigation.) : 

Many of the products used in libraries are not made especially for 
library use, but are sold to the general market. Librarians use them either 
because they have no other choice or perhaps because they do not know better. 
For example, some years ago a transparent, gummed tape was marketed. The 
tape seemed perfect for repairing a tear in the leaf of a book. Only some years 
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after the tape had been in use was it discovered that when the tape aged it 
shrivelled, and yellowed, wrinkling and staining the repaired leaf. If at the 
beginning the tape had been tested for library use, damage to many books and 
important documents would have been avoided. The Council has given suppo- 
rt to a Library Technology Project, under the auspices of the American Libra- 
ry Association, to test materials intended for library use and to develop stan- 
dards and specifications. The project is less than a year old, but has already 
made a significant beginning and is expected to lead to a great improvement 
in the quality of library materials and equipment. 


Among other projects supported by the Council on Library Resour- 
ces have been: investigations in the field of microform equipment and use; the 
possibility of including in books when printed all the information required by 
a cataloger (what Dr. Ranganathan calls “pre-natal cataloging’’), including 
the classification number; and better mechanization of the Index Medicus, the 
important periodical index to the world’s medical literature published by the 
National Library of Medicine. 

Altogether the Council has supported ninety projects to date. Time 
has been too short for most of the projects to be completed. Inevitably, as 
those experienced in research know, some will not be successful, but constant 
attempts will lead to improvements. 


The Council on Library Resources believes in keeping the library 
world informed of its work, for the more minds that concern themselves with 
library problems the better. Each year the Council issues an annual report. 
Three have been issued so far. Other news of the Council’s activities is provi- 
ded in a series of releases entitled, ‘‘Recent Developments’’. In addition a 
bibliography of reports on various projects to which the Council has given sup- 
port, and which have appeared in various journals, has just been published 
under the title ‘Reports of Projects and Publications Resulting From Pro- 
jects’’, 
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Annual Conference 1960 

The Annual Conference of the Library Association, London, will be 
held in Scarborough, from the 12th-16th September, 1960 by invitation of 
the Mayor and Corporation of Scarborough. The Conference will meet under 
the Presidency of Mr. B. S. Page, M. A. i 
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Importance of Annotations in a Bibliography 


by T. K. S. Iyengar, 
Technical Assistant, Bibliography Division, National Library of India, 
Calcutta. 

According to any standard dictionary, to annotate is ‘‘to make exp- 
lanatory or critical notes on or upon.’’ Ina bibliography, annotation is the 
characterisation of a book with a brief or critical notes. 

The art of annotation is a familiar bibliographical practice. It is 
through the bibliographical entry that the book is introduced to the readers 
attention aud the purpose of annotation is to supplement the information in 
the form of a paragraph placed after the main body of the bibliographical 
entry. 

It may be argued that in a bibliography, the description of a book 
should be complete when the analysis of its contents is done. But annotations 
are essential for a good bibliography if it is to serve its purpose fully. The 
reasons for this being, that in many publications the title is not self-explana- 
tory and the supply of annotations achieves the complete purpose of the aim 
of the book. This also aids the potential user to assess the value of each entry 
in a bibliography. 

Annotations are viewed from two angles. From the Readers and 
from the Librarians. 

From the Librarian’s point of view, giving annotations serves as an 
aid in the choice of books. It is also critical, pointing out defects, inaccurac- 
ies and other features if any. It also depicts the quality of the book when 
compared to other books in the same subject. 

From the Reader’s point of view the purpose of an annotation is to 
create interest and desire to read the book. It should be neat, forceful and 
reveal the correct picture instead of giving overcrowded ideas. It should be 
of sucha value as to stimulate interest in the minds of the reader than to 
create fatigue. It should be clear in its scope and brief in its outlook. There 
should not be a mention of the drawbacks of a book as a good bibliography is 
not a collection of worthless books. 

The supply of annotations may be either Descriptive or Critical. 
Descriptive here means that it characterises or analyses the subject matter of 
the book by giving some extra information such as the scholarship of the au- 
thor, the subject matter of the book, the method of treatment and the stan- 
dard of knowledge it demands from the reader, the stand point of the author 
and the class of reader for whom it is intended. Critical annotations shows 
whether the author has successfuly accomplished his aim in writing the book, 
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comparison with the existing literature and estimation of its worth. 

To write a good annotation requires a considerable practice. This is 
done by a careful study of different models comparing with the views express- 
ed about the same book in professional journals. It should not be elaborate and 
descriptive like ‘Book-Reviews’, summarising the content of a book. The usual 
defects in writing an annotation is its vagueness which should be avoided. 

The important aspects to be considercd in writing annotations to bib- 
liographic entries are: Construction, Contents and Expression. 

The Construction is based on the following components, namely: Theme 
of the subject, the authority and experience of the writer, the description of 
the subject, the literary quality and evaluation in comparison to the existing 
literature on the subject. 

The Contents is the substance of different parts which are united to 
make the construction. The parts are the subject, the theme of the book, the 
way in which the subject matter is dealt with and finally the quality of the 
work. In the case of books of specialised subjects the bibliographer’s experien- 
ce in the particular field is of special significance. In the case of biographies, 
the dates of the person should be given. While dealing with books on History, 
the chronology of events and the period covered are to be mentioned. In the 
case of travel books, the area it covers is a factor not to be missed. For books 
on literature the presentation of the subject should be given. In every case it 
is desirable to mention about the quality of the book to assess its standard 
when a reader glances through the bibliography. In the case of editions of 
standard books and classics, the scope of the work is to be mentioned. 

Coming to the third aspect, namely the Expression, it should be 
forceful and clear cut. The length of the annotation should vary according to 
the importance of the bock or the purpose of the annotation. As far as possi- 
ble it is better to compress the annotation to the minimum possible words. 
It should be constructed skilfully with logical and simple sentences to appeal 
to the reader in knowing the quality and the spirit of the book. When the 
title is given in full, there should not be a repetition of the same words or in- 
formation. The phrasing should be effective. Certain phrases, sentences and 
words seem to come to the mind so frequently as to exclude all others. There 
should not be a constant repetition of these. Unnecessary beginning, with 
words like ‘‘This book’’, ‘A book’, ‘The’, ‘The author’, etc., should be avoid- 
ed as far as possible. It is always better to construct with the beginning of 
a verb, such as ‘Deals with’, ‘Describes’, etc. The language should be appeal- 
ing without any personal remarks on the part of the bibliographer unless he is 
an authority on the subject. 

While writing annotations for works of fiction many Bibliographers 
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have felt great difficulty. This is a fact because a fiction is usually a work of 
imagination. The important factors to be considered for writting annotations 
to this type of literature are the literary quality, the theme and the nationali- 
ty of the author, etc In the case of historical fictions the period should be 


mentioned. 
Apart from the above-mentioned points there are other essential 


things to be mentioned in the annotation. They are the comments about fea- 
tures like appendixes, Indexes, Bibliographies and illustrative graphic mate- 
rials if they are considered to be important. Also the type-graphical features 
like illustrations and binding, when they are of special significance. 

The greater the Bibliographers mastery of the subject the more com- 
petent he is to write the Annotations. His brief and direct presentation of 


facts is a welcome to a specialist and a scholar. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


The University of Illinois Library School has issued The Literature of 
Library Technical Services, A Survey of the Publications in the Fields of Interest 
of the Resources and Technical Services Division Made by the Division’s Publica- 
tions Committee, as Number 58 of the Occasional Papers. 


The Survey contains the following sections: ‘‘The Literature of Tech- 
nical Services,’’ by Helen Welch; “The Literature of Acquisitions,’’ by David 
Kaser; ‘The Literature of. Cataloging and Classification,’’ by Kenneth W. 
Soderland; ‘‘The Literature of Serials,’’ by Robert R. Holmes of LC; “The 
Literature of Document Reproduction,’’ by Allen B. Veaner; ‘‘The Literature 
of Interlibrary Cooperation in Technical Services,’’by Margaret D. Uridge; 
and ‘“‘The Literature of Library Resources’’, by William Vernon Jackson. Each 
section is made up of an evaluative discussion of the best publications avail- 
able for various purposes in the area of interest it covers and a consideration 
of lacunae. Single copies of the Papers are available free upon request to the 
Editor, Oecasional Papers, University of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana, Tilinois, USA. 

The Third Annual Report for the ending June 30, 1959 of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Among the 35 projects supported by the Council in 1958-59, involv- 
ing grants and contracts totalling one and a quarter million dollars, were stud- 
ies for the better use of library space, surveys of the extensive Federal system 
of libraries in the U.S.A., and a programme for the testing and standardiza- 
tion of library materials, while large grants were made towards the compilia- 
tion of an up-to-date union catalogue of the periodicals publications in librar- 
ies of the U S. and Canada, a contract for the development of a mechanism for 
photographic storage of library material at a high ratio of reduction, and a 
grant to Library of Congress for the creation of a national union catalogue of 
manuscript collections. 

Although all these projects confer benefits primarily on our colleagues 
of the New World, they are of indirect benefit to libraries in all parts of the 
world, and when the history of this library decade comes to be written, the 
work of this Council will be among the most worth-while activities to be re- 
corded. 
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Faculty Participation in Book Selection 


by A. S. Pickett, 
Order Librarian, San Francisco State College Library, 
California. 


San Francisco State College is one of the thirteen institutions that 
makes up the California State College System. It, like the others, is state sup- 
ported and receives almost 100°% of its funds from public sources. The funds 
for the support of the library are budgeted separately. One of the items speci- 
fically apportioned is an amount for books. 


This amount is determined by : 
1. Estimated FTE (full time equivalent) students, determined by the 
State Department of Education and the State Department of Finance. 


2. Total number of volumes to be added is computed according to the 
standard proposed by the Committee on Organization and Salaries of State 
College Library Staffs in its July 20, 1955 ‘‘Progress Report on Standards for 
State College Libraries.” 

4 volumes per student for the first 1,000 F.T.E. 
2 volumes per student for the next 4,000 F.T.E. 
1 volume per student for F.T.E. beyond 5,000 


3. Average cost per volume $5.00 for the fiscal year 1959/60 established 
by the Department of Finance. 
For the fiscal year 1959/60 San Francisco State College Library received 
$ 67,785 for books. 


Of this amount the College Librarian allocated $45,000 to the instruc- 
tion divisions according to the following factors : 


1. 35 per cent on the basis of weighted enrollment (lower division units 
plus twice the upper division units) in the several divisions. 

2. 20 per cent on the basis of the number of faculty members in the se- 
veral divisions. 

3. 35 per cent on the basis of average cost of books purchased by the 
divisions during the preceding year. 

4. 10 per cent according to the subjective judgment of the College Lib- 
rarian and the Order Librarian. 

This allocation formula was devised by the President’s Cabinet and 
has been in operation for a decade. The annual allocations are submitted to 
the Cabinet-consisting of the deans, the division chairmen, and the librarian 
for approval. Current allocations appear in the following table. 
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A. S. PICKETT 


As one of the factors in allocating book funds is the number of faculty 
members in a division, the Order Department at San Francisco State College 
Library is interested in the degree of faculty participation in book selection. 
A record was kept of the order cards submitted by individual faculty members 
from September 1, to December 15. Only those submitting five or more cards 
were considered as active participants in book selection. 


The faculty roster prepared by the Office of the President was used 
to determine assignment and number of faculty, San Francisco State College 
has a great many faculty members assigned on a part-time basis. It is a fairly 
safe assumption that these teachers do not fully identify themselves with the 
college, its library and collection building, and therefore, those not assigned 
at least 50 per cent of the time to teaching were not included in the faculty 
count. All visiting professors participated ; however, ‘‘assistants’’— unless 
they submitted orders — were not included. It was thought that those 
faculty members with split division assignment, would prove statistically 
difficult — however this proved not to be the case. 

On the basis of the order cards submitted the degree of faculty par- 
ticipation in book selection has been ascertained for the various divisions as 
follows :— 


No. of No. of Faculty % of Faculty 

Faculty Participating Participating 
Social Science 42 29 69%, 
Humanities 27 14 52% 
Language Arts 39 17 44% 
Natural Science 39 13 33% 
Business 27 8 30% 
Creative Arts! 54 11 20% 
Education? 80 10 12.5% 
Physical Educatlon? 27 3 11% 

335 105 31% 


1. The library at the request of the Creative Arts Division maintains separate accounts for 
its various departments. The breakdown for this division is as follows : 


No. of No. of Faculty % of Faculty 
Faculty Participating Participating 
Industrial Arts 5 3 69% 
Radio-TV 4 1 25% 
Music* 17 4 24% 
Art 14 2 14% 
Dramat 14 - 7% 


54 li 20% 


*The Creative Arts Librarian (formerly the Music Librarian) has the primary responsi- 
bility for selection and co-ordination in this field. 


+This department has a book co-ordinator who purchases for this department. 


2. The Education Librarian is responsible for selection and ordering in the Education 
Division and the Physical Education Division. 
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FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN BOOK SELECTION 


culty Thus we see that the degree of participation ranges from 69% to 11%. 
llege Even eliminating the three divisions where various factors mitigate against full 
tion. faculty participation in book selection the range still varies from 69% to 30%. 
ibers Neither number of full-time faculty nor book budget seems to be a determin- 
ards ing factor in participation in book ordering. 

One of the defects of the study was the short length of time the data 
used was collected. It was discovered almost immediately after the cut-off date 
lege that many faculty members who had not done so within the past several 
Lirly months were submitting order cards in quantity. For the data to be valid, 

the they should be collected for an entire academic year thus, substantially increa- 
med sing the degree of faculty participation. 


ulty However, even from the data at hand it is apparent that a substan- 
ee ti:l portion (31 per cent) of the faculty are concerned with the book collec- 
. tion. It must also be remembered that a large number—59—submitted less 
10Se than five order cards and were not included in the study. Those on research 
ally projects as well as the administrative staff also augment the total number par- 
ticipating in selection. Therefore we may conclude that a substantial segment 
of the faculty are engaged in book selection. 
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New President of the I. L. A. 


Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bagisvari Professor of Indian Art and Culture 
University of Calcutta, Calcutta, Member of Parliament (Rajya Sabha), India, 
is now the President of the Indian Library Association. He succeeds Padam- 
shri B.S. Kesavan, Librarian, National Library, Calcutta. 


Business Conference of the I. L. A. 


Two-day business conference of the Indian Library Association was 
held at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta on 
April 17th and 18th, 1960. The Conference was presided over by Dr. Nihar 
Ranjan Ray, Bagisvari Professor of Indian Art and Culture, University of Cal- 
cutta, and Member of Parliament, India. In his inaugural address, Dr. Ray 
made a passionate plea for development of the knowledge content in librarian- 
ship. He welcomed the publications of the Report of Advisory Committee for 
Libraries and said that he would do his very best to see that the recommenda- 
tions of the Report were brought to the notice of the Parliament and the 
Government for suitable implementation. 


Several resolutions pertaining to the library development, library 
legislation and librarians service conditions were adopted. 


The following office-bearers were elected for the year 1960-61. 


Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, President; Padamshri B.S. Kesavan, Senior 
Vice-President; Spri S. Das Gupta, Dr: C.P. Shukla, Shri P.N. Gour and Shri 
N.C. Chakravorti, Vice-Presidents; Shri Majumdar, Librarian, Rama Krishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, General Secretary. ‘Lhe ten personal 
members were elected to the Council, but only one person from outside Cal- 
cutta. 

The Conference was convened after four years, lacked all the grande- 
ur of previous Conferences. Due to the short notice many prominent librarians, 
members of the I.L.A. and representatives of the State Library Associations 
and libraries could not attend the Conference. 


The next Conference is expected to be held after a year due to the 
likely amendments to the constitution. The Members with the experience of 
the earlier Conferences are all looking forward to the day when the Association 
will come back to the high standard of work, academic outlook, research and 
publications activities and zeal which characterised it prior to 1953. 


Punjab State Library Association 

The Annual General Body Meeting of the Punjab State Library Asso- 
ciation was held on June 12, 1960. Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma was re-elected 
President; Shri B.S. Gujrati, Vice-President; Mr. S.R. Bhatia, Chairman ; Mr. 
M.L. Bhagi, General Secretary ; Mr. R. L. Mittal, Office Secretary ; Mr. G. L. 
Trehan, Legal Secretary and Mr. Kewal Krishen, Treasurer. 

Messrs R.K. Goel, Sukhdev Singh, K.C. Gupta, Lakshmi Narain Shar- 
ma, Angad Bir Kohli, Pritam Singh, D.L. Puri, Sunder Narain and Mrs. Rajin- 
der Chopra were elected members of the Executive Committee. 
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Thc meeting was presided over by Dr. J.S. Sharma, President PSLA. 
Mr. Pritam Singh of the Central Public Library, Patiala; Mr. K.C. Gupta, Lib- 
rarian, Information Centre, Govt. of India, Jullundur; Mr. M.L. Bhagi, District 
Librarian, Ambala, and Mr. S.R. Bhatia, Editor, Indian Librarian addressed 
the gathering. The lunch was the most enjoyable and successful item of the 
programme. 


Delhi Library Association 


The Seventh Annual General Body meeting of the Association was 
held on June 13, 1960 at the C.P.W.D. Hall, New Delhi. Ch. Braham Parkash, 
M.P. presided. The General Body adopted nine resolutions. These were mo- 
ved and duly seconded at the meeting. 

Kumari Shanta Vashist, M.P. was elected President and Shri P.N, 
Kaula, General Secretary for the year 1960-61. 


Library Study Circle at Jaipur 


A Library Study Circle has been formed at Jaipur to discuss periodi- 
cally the problems arising in day to day library work. Two meetings have al- 
ready been held. In the first meeting ‘Book selection Policies’ were discussed 
and in the second meeting ‘Reference Service’ was the topic. 


Marathwada University Library 


The Marathwada University Library, Aurangabad had arranged an 
exhibition of about 250 books on the history of the Marathas in connecion 
with the Celebrations of the inauguration of the Maharashtra State. The ex- 
hibition was open from %7th to 3lst March, 1960. 


Institute of Library Science 


Shri Sat Paul Goyal, Librarian, Government Post Graduate Basic 
Training College, Chandigarh, has secured First Class First in Diploma in 
Library Science Examination held by the Institute on Library Science, Delhi 
University, Delhi, in April 1960. Mr. Goyal will be awarded the Gopalakrishna 
Gold Medal in Library Science in India instituted by Shri K. Mahalingam, a 
Stenographer in the Delhi University Library, at the 38th Annual Convocation 
of Delhi University. 

Shri Sukhdev Singh Sekhon, Librarian, Govt. College, Sangrur has 
secured First Class and Shri Pritam Singh Bedi of Central Public Library 
Patiala, High Second Class. Our hearty congratulations. 


Indian Special Libraries Conference 


The Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres 
(IASLIC) held its Third All-India Conference from 23 to 25 January 1960, in 
Calcutta. 

During the Conference three symposia were held on: the Development 
of Libraries in India mnder the Third Five-year Plan with particular reference 
to Special Libraries; the Rendering of Indic Names for the International Cata- 
loguing Code, and Bibliographic Control in Special Libraries, 


New Librarian of Banaras Hindu University 
Mr. Prithvi Nath Kaula, M.A,, formerly Librarian, Ministry of Labour 
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and Employment, New Delhi, and Reader in Library Science, University of 
Delhi, has been appointed as the University Librarian of Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity Library, Banaras. 


Mr. Kaula is an honoured figure in library circles of our country. His 
is a warm friendly personality, open hearted and tolerant. He strikes out into 
new fields never entered previously yet he watches where he is going. Above 
all he solicits advice from his colleagues and accepts criticism in the best of 
spirits. Mr. Kaula is a life member of the Indian Library Association, found- 
er of the Delhi Library Association, and Editor of the ‘Library Herald’. 





OBITUARY 


Sinha, I.N.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. Indradeo Nara- 
yan Sinha, Librarian, Patna University Library, and General Secretary, Bihar 
Rajya Pustakalaya Sangh, Patna, on May 30, 1960 due to severe heart attack. 

I first met Mr. Sinha at the 4th All India Library Conference held at 
Patna from 13th to 15th April, 1940. Mr. Sinha was the Librarian of The 
Srimati Radhika Sinha Institute Library, founded by his Uncle the late 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha in memory of his wife, Srimati Radhika Devi in 


1924. He was also one of the Secretaries responsible for the success of the 
Conference. 


In 1943 Mr. Sinha was appointed University Librarian of the Patna 
University. Many of the improvements in the University Library were due 
to his suggestions for he was a keen student of Library Science and up-to-date © 
in his ideas. He was equally admired and respected for his qualities of mind 
and taste. His most valuable contributions to the Library Profession was a 
small booklet entitled ‘‘ABC of Librarianship’, published in 1954. 


Mr. Sinha was associated with the Indian Library Association from 
its very inception, attended all its Conferences and was one ot its Vice-Presi- 
dents for a number of years. 

Mr. Sinha was a man of tremendous energy and enthusiasm. He was 
simple and direct, yet complex and dynamic. His wit was delightful. His 
death has deprived the Library Profession in India and particulary in Bihar 
of a magnetic and rewarding personality. 

In the next issue of The Indian Librarian, we propose to devote a few 
pages to his inemory and appreciation from his associates and friends. 


S. R. Bhatia 
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Books in Review 





The best of a book is not the thought which it con- 
tains, but the thought which it suggests; just as the charm 
of music dwells not in the tones but in the echoes of our 
hearts. —O.W. Holmes 


Book Selection and Censorship: A Study of School and Public Libraries 
in California, by Marjorie Fiske. Berkley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1959, 154p. $3.75. 


This is a significant study of school and public libraries in California, 
supported by a grant from the Fund for the Republic and sponsored by the 
University of California Schoo! of Librarianship. The data arise out of the 
interviews with librarians and school and municipal administrators in twenty- 
six communities. The learned author answers the question. How has Ameri- 
can growing impulse toward conformity affected the selection of books for 
school and public libraries ? She examines the censorship pressures generated 
in Marin County and Los Angeles during the early fifties. 


The chapters on ‘‘Book Selection--Theory and Practice’’ and ‘‘Para- 
dox in School Librarianship’ have universal applicability. ‘‘Action and Reac- 
tion’’ is another chapter which reflects the pattern of administrative escapes 
in many areas and affords solutions which will be accepted without any hesi- 
tation. 


We agree with the author that librarians must interpret and antici- 
pate the needs of a vast, uncoordinate and unpredictable assortment of human 
beings. The selection process reveals many weaknesses which must be remov- 
ed. The author tells us how to assess the needs and interests of the commu- 
nity and how book buying decisions should be made. She evaluates supply and 
examines the importance of book review sources and the legal situation. Final 
decision making is, she says, practically in the hands of the head librarian. 
The role of the heads of county and municipal branches in book seletion is 
undefined. 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Context’’ the report deals with the communi- 
ty at large, boards and trustees, voluntary organisations and the Press, Edu- 
cational] television stations and local radios stations do serve as channels of 
information, but more emphasis is placed on personal contacts with influential 
citizens and organised groups. At the same time the power of the media, par- 
ticularly of the Press, is acknowledged. 


Public criticism is discussed in the next chapter entitled ‘The En- 
counter”. Patron complaints, community conflicts and public episodes, the 
“Censor” and the role of Semantic conferences examined and caution advised. 
Library material, the report says, is to be in “good taste’’ “suitable’’ and 
appropriate. 
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The discussion on the discrepancy between theory and practice in 
book selection in the fifth chapter is very profitable. Various devices for asses- 
sing, forestalling or alleviating public complaints are analysed and librarians 
asked to adopt the preventive approach. The author is absolutely right when 
she says that most of the librarians have pursued their careers in the light of 
generalized concept of the function of a library in’a free society. (Page 84) 


Miss Fiske tells us about the paradox in school librarianship, the simi- 
larities between school and public librarians and the role of teachers in book 
selection and of the school library in the eductional process, in the sixth chap- 
ter. Various relationships and the picture of isolation and dependence are stud- 
ied. It is interesting to note that ‘‘administrators are both out of touch and 
out of reach’’. 


The professional image is presented in the last chapter. We havea 
nice discussion on the part which the State, professional organisations and pro- 
fessional schools play and have to play in reshaping the librarian and changing 
his environment. 


The book is highly readable. Our librarians will be well-advised to 
study it closely. They will immensely gain by following the advice given in 
it. The suggestions, if implemented, can bring about a yreat, desiarable change 
in their thinking. It is a study which requires their immediate attention. 


Public Library Finance and Accountancy, by Edmund V. Corbett. 
London : The Library Association 1960. 212p. 24s. ($3.60 U.S.A.) 


The learned author, Borough Librarian of Wandsworth, has done a 
great service to the profession by drawing its attention to the financial prob- 
lems confronting the custodians of public libraries. He has helped us to solve 
those problems too — in a way which can be helpful to all. 


The author discusses all facets of the finance problem. He starts with 
rates and rating, draws the picture of library estimates and tells us how to con- 
trol finance, regulate purchasing, get loans and insurance, adjust expenditure 
to income and organise accounting. He covers a wide field indeed. 


Mr. Corbett shows us the way how to have a planned income and 
expenditure. He has formulated certain policies and methods which can be 
a good guidance for all of us. 


In the first chapter he considers broadly the local authority back- 
ground with regard to rating in England and Wales, but the background is 
useful. 

The policy and format elaborated in the chapter on the library esti- 
mates, original and supplementary, are discussed at length. The process is 
described how the estimates pass through various committee stages and are 
fully presented by the Finance Committee at the Council meeting. The exact 
employment of the money budgeted for the annual estimates, says the author, 
is laid down by each authority in its Financial Regulations and Standing 
Orders. 


The third chapter deals with the control of finance —- how to limit 
the spending powers of both committees and officers to some fixed amount. 
There are a number of safeguards which are used. The author describes those 
safeguards for instance, he tells us that a safeguard possessed by the Finance 
Committee lies in their scrutiny of accounts passed for payment. The system 
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varies a good deal, he says. The librarian gets a statement of expenditure at 
regular monthly intervals. 

Auditing is critically examined in the next chapter. Internal audit- 
ing concerns itself with books, bookbinding, periodicals, other goods, petty 
cash expenditure, miscellaneous receipts, postage, etc. Accounts are also avail- 
able for independent audit. The author explains the procedure of district 
audit and powers and duties of the auditor and tells us about municipal, 
professional, county and non-county borough audits. 

The sixth chapter on the financial regulations concerning purchasing 
throws light on how various requirements are to be met — books, periodicals 
etc., and how expenditure is to be incurred on book-binding. 


The order methods and accounting form the subject —- matter of the 
chapter that follows. It covers new books, Government publications and ord- 
nance survey maps, and discusses the standing orders, advance orders, reader’s 
suggestions, second-hand books, accessioning, printing and stationery, furni- 
ture, stores, cleaning materials, works items and repairs, etc. 


We are glad that the author has dealt with loans and the question of 
income tax in a separate chapter. The discussion is brief but interesting. 


Cost accounting has been covered by a big chapter. Its organisation 
and methods are detailed and we are told how consultants help and real investi- 
gations are made. 


In another comprehensive chapter the author examines the questions 
of library income and minor expenditure. These questions face all of us. The 
answers given by Mr. Corbett are convincing enlightening. The fines policy 
and the inter-library loan-policy are well formulated. We are told how to 
account for the damayed books, duplicate tickets, deposits and subscriptions, 
sales of periodicals, annuals and waste-paper, letting of rooms, prepare book- 
lists, and keep a record of postage stamps. 


The insurance policy is discussed in the eleventh chapter. It covers 
fire, burglary, theft of cash in transit, lifts, boiler explosions, claims and safe- 
guards and risks. 


The last chapter on the library standards will be found useful by our 
librarians. The author holds the view that statistics and comparisons are not 
useless but a good guide to lucal librarians and their committees. We agree 
with him. 


The book is ably written and well presented. It must be read by 
Indian librarians. Though dealing with a tough subject, it affords an interes- 
ting reading. 


Elements of Library Classification, by S.R. Ranganathan. 2nd ed. revised 
Edited by B.I. Palmer. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1960. 108p. Rs. 7.75. 


This book, containing the lectures delivered by the author at the 
School of Library Science of the University of Bombay and in the Schools of 
Librarianship in Great Britain, introduces to the beginners the Colon and 
Decimal Classification Systems in a most beautiful manner. The author takes 
them through the two systems step by step and explains to them their featu- 
res and significance. Side by side he tells them about the facet analysis and 
the phases analysis as invented by him —— and ‘‘now accepted to be the only 
rational basis for all future classification.’’ The book also contains a new 
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chapter on Practical Classification through the postulational approach which 
is being developed by the author. 


Dr. Ranganathan is our leading librarian today and an authority on 
Colon Classification. Every thing he says on the subject is accepted as well- 
thought out and a beacon-light for those in the profession. 


This book will be read particularly for two reasons: Simplicity and 
Scientific and scholarly treatment. 


In the first chapter the learned author explains what library classifi- 
cation is. He gives concrete examples. Technical terminology is simplified 
and the “artificial language of ordinal numbers” probed. 


The reader is introduced to the “‘Why”’ of library classification and 
the Laws of Library Science in the next chapter. Two concepts are mentioned: 
Helpful Sequence and Filiatory Sequence. The author’s approach to library 
classification is unfolded in the third. A list of 108 subjects is given. This 
is sorted out into groups of related subjects which are dealt with in the chap- 
ter that follows. Ultimately the reader faces 15 groups which the author 
analyses. The reader is asked to re-arrange the subjects into the most help- 
ful sequences within the group. Further canons are derived in the author’s 
own Prolegomena. Chapters V and VI explain those cannons. These are 
followed by two chapters on Facet analysis, the first dealing with facet and 
focus and the second with fundamental categories. 


Chapter IX is concerned with the common isolate and its properties. 
The term is defined at length. The author is of the opinion that it would be 
helpful if the Universal Decimal Classification also filled up ‘‘similar facets to 
the Cannon Isolates.’’ There is nothing in its notational system to prevent 
this, he says. Indeed, this is one of the author’s recommendations to the 
International Federation for documentation which is in charge of the develop- 
ment of that scheme. (P. 89) 


“Phase Analysis’’—developed by the Colon Classification—— is explain- 
ed in the X chapter, along with the complex class, and the ‘“How’”’ of library 
classification in the next. 


Communication: An introduction to the history of the alphabet, writing 
printing, books and libraries, by Elmer D. Johnson, New York: The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc. 1960. 25ip. $5.00. 


This is virtually a history of libraries and the growth of the profes- 
sion of librarianship. The history is traced to early writting and ancient 
libraries and brought up-to-date. The modern period covers the last three 
chapters. 

The author takes us to the Middle Ages and gives us a glimpse into 
early printing. He acquaints us with European and Englishbooks and librar- 
ies from 1500 to 1900 and with printing and libraries in America up to 1850. 

The other chapters which follow pertain to library progress between 
1850 and 1900 and books and printing since 1775. 

In fourteen chapters the learned author has beautifully reviewed the 
man’s attempt to communicate with his fellow human being through the writ- 
ten and printed word, and has shown how our cultural development has 
grown, particularly with the help of libraries. Thestory told in these pages 
is both highly interesting and gripping. 
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The author discusses the theories concerning the origin of speech and 
tells us how graphic communication took place. The Egyptians and the Baby- 
lonians used pictographs which they gradually developed into true writing. 
In fact, he says, every major civilization began its writing ‘with pictographs. 
The Chinese never developed an alphabet. The Greeks took the phonetic al- 
phabet, adapted it to their own language and used it to create a great litera- 
ture. From Greece the alphabet passed on to the Italian peninsula. The al- 
phabet in the English language is, he says, the same as that used by the 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, Dutch and most other European langua- 
ges. 
Apart from the development of the alphabet the author tells us how 
writing materials grew and the roll form of the papyrus “book’’ helped in 
communication. 

The story of ancient libraries is narrated in the second chapter follow- 
ed by a chapter on books and libraries in the Middle Ages. We are told how 
Ancient Egypt developed some of the earliest libraries and how books and 
libraries were spoils of war. After the fall of Rome, Europe entered almost a 
thousand years of the Dark Ages (P. 33). Even ordinary books in the Middle 
Ages were luxuries. An average volume in the [2th century would have sold 
for about 200 dollars. Communication through the written word terribly 
suffered. 

Mr. Johnson’s fourth chapter on early printing is equally enlightening. 
He explains how the 15th century saw the coming of the second most impor- 
tant event in the history of books and libraries and how the art of printing 
made great progress in the first half-century. 

We are taken to Europe in the next chapter. The story of the print- 
ing press and libraries in Europe will be enjoyed by the reader. We find that 
the 16th and 17th centuries brought the art of printing to a stage of perfect- 
ion that was not surpassed in the 18th and 19th. (P. 80). 

The chapters on English books and libraries, printing and libraries in 
Colonial America, and American libraries will also be read with great interest. 
We are told that until the 16th century libraries in England developed much 
the same as those on the continent. But after 1700 printing there took on 
new life and by the middle of the century it had come to be among the best 
in Europe. (P. 94). The product of the American colonial printer varied. As 
the American Revolution got under way the colonial printer soon became an 
important part of it. The average Colonial American, however, was not a lite- 
rary man though his leaders were. 

The author traces the history of the growth of libraries in America 
and says that the period from 1775 to 1850 was not only of growth and expan- 
sion in American libraries but also one of experimentation. By the turn of 
the century there were 5383 libraries in the U.S.A. having 45,000,000 volumes. 


The 9th chapter discusses the development of books and printing 
since 1775. From a few scattered printers in the 13 colonies of 1775 the 
American publishing industry became by the 1950’s a gigantic business. 


Library service in other countries, the author says, varies consider- 
ably ‘‘from that which we consider normal in the U.S.A.” (P. 174). He tells 
us how it varied in Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and Cuba, 
West and East European countries, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Philippines, Japan, China, 
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India and in the Muslim countries from Pakistan to Morocco. 


About India the author says that ‘‘the larger cities have municipal 
libraries and there are 50 or more fairly adequate college and university librar- 
ies’. (P. 191). He has mentioned the National Central Library but not the 
other copyright libraries. However, within a limited space he has summed 
up the story well 


A separate chapter is written on modern American libraries. The 
special library field has grown tremendously, he says, in the decades since 
World War I. 


The last chapter is devoted to the growth of the profession on librar- 
rianship. He holds the view that “professionally, the American librarian has 
come far since 1876.’’ But he admits that ‘‘both quantity and quality are 
needed among potential librarians.’’ 


The book is extremely well written. It is an excellent research work. 
The story of communication is beautifully narrated. Every Indian librarian 
must study this book — if inspiration is needed to do further research work 
in the field. 


Commonwealth of Americans: A search for the missing chapters of our 
story, by Byron D. Murray. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. 219p. 
$3.75. 


This book gives us a glimpse into the spirit of Americans. He expo- 
ses the fallacies about the great country and unfolds what true America is and 
Americans are. It embarks upon a new journey and launches upon a new 
interpretation and a new thought. We welcome it for its freshness, clarity 
and candidness. 


It is a story of American civilization retold — a study which is not 
. easy to be narrated. The author explains the fundamentals of American 
philosophy and religion, the fundamentals, as he says, upon which rest ‘our 
foreign policy and all our internal activities’’. He answers the questions: 
What are American faith, epistemology, metaphysics and ethics? How did 
the U.S.A. reach modern capitalism; how did it develop its ideal? He tells 
us how the pattern of American mind grew. 


The second chapter is devoted to explaining American rational and 
mystical complex. The author develops the thesis that the American is a 
skeptical rationalist — ‘‘one who wants his faith to be as rational as_ possible 
but yet one who looks with a skeptical eye upon sheer dialectics, whether of 
the secular or the theological variety’. (P. 60). 


“The Hero of our favourite Book’’ is the title of the third chapter. 
The author feels that the average Amercian has a patchy background of Bible 
reading but he likes te worship God in spirit and truth, and the “truly human 
self’, ‘The Kingdom of God is within you’’ — this call goads him on. 


The World of Caesar and of God is analysed in the next chapter. He 
examines the relationship between Christainity and the configuration or broad 
pattern of human society, and the impact of the war in U.S. literary tradition 
tracing the origins of sociological predisposition, exposing cultural poverty in 
U.S. tradition and evolving a new social gospel which ultimately becomes 
political. The literary heritage confronts the newer aspects of knowledge. 


The chapter on “Our Rebels-in-Belief’’ will be greatly read with in- 
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terest. The author covers a wide field of literature, including the 20th cen- 
tury futilitarians, Frost, Robinson, Sanburg, and the latest tradition of Job. 
He tells us how England and America have exchanged culture. 


Theology and theopolitical thinking are analysed in a separate chap- 
ter. He reaches the conclusion that ‘‘Americans of the rank and file, officially 
and un-officially, are far from being thorough Christians in mind and _ heart’’. 
(P. 192). But he iinds that there is “much continuity in our central literary 
heritage than has been supposed.’’ Modern thinking has replaced the idea 
of an external evil with the concept of internal disorder. The poet’s genius 
has enabled Americans to group in advance the modern trend of thought and 
yet to see it in the light of traditional beliefs. 


The author gives us the deeper meaning of the Christian faith and is 
of the opinion that it has significance for the modern mind aware of the fun- 
damentals of psychology and sociology, (P. 199). The study is interpretative 
rather than comprehensive, as he says. We congratulate him on the fine way 
in which he has interpreted the Christian faith and has inspired confidence in 
the great American literature. 


India Today, by Frank Moraes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1960. 148p. $1.50. (Clothbound $4.00) 


Frank Moraes is India’s leading journalist who is respected for his 
writings. He gave individuality to The Times of India as he has given today 
to The Indian Express. His frankness and style are his assets. He does not 
mince matters. 


This book is welcome for the main reason that it frankly assesses our 
strength and weaknesses, and examines the country’s position after Mr. Nehru 
quits the political scene. One may differ, but the author is candid. 


For instance, we do not agree with him that our foreign policy has 
not strictly adhered to the moral obligations of non-alignment, or that there 
is regimentation or unnecessary governmental intrusion. Perhaps the author 
is too much pro-West and mis-places his emphasis. His Rightist views do not 
fit into the pattern which we intend to build. If Mr. Nehru has failed to 
socialise the means of production it is because men like Frank Moraes have not 
given him a free hand. 


The author is again misleading when he says that though Nehru has 
propelled the country on the path of progress, India is emerging, even if 
modern, as inchoate and amorphous, neither Eastern nor Western, shedding 
ideals in the pursuit of ideas. We feel he is somewhat confused. In the transi- 
tion period this is bound to happen. He is unnecessarily harsh at Nehru, 
without realising his difficulties created by the vested interests in the country. 
If today India is not fully implementing the spirit and working of democracy it 
is not Nehru who is to blame, but the Congress and the people who fill its 
exchequer with money. The creation of a Centre Party — as the author wants 
— won’t effect any material change. 


We are afraid the picture of men around Nehru has been slightly 
overdrawn by him. It is doubtful if Rajindra Prasad will step into the Prime 
Minister’s place after the latter’s demission from the political scene. Their 
age difference may not be very helpful and the political conspiracy of some 
leaders — whom the author does not count — may be too strong for the 
President. ‘Groups”’ are already active to occupy a vauntage point. 
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We, however, agree with the author that if the shift in India’s foreign 
policy is finally to crystalize into active support of the democratic world the 
West must show more sensitivity and farsightedness than it has. He has 
splendidly discussed the gravity of the situation in view of the Chinese aggres- 
sion and rightly drawn the country’s attention towards the need of a shift in 
our foreign policy. But caution cannot be cast to the winds as he wants 
Nehru to do. 

We agree with the author again that it is not ‘‘may be’”’ as he says 
necessary to tailor and streamline the Third Plan to more modest dimensions, 
and that the key to progress is production. The way we have dealt with our 
food problem and inflation is scandalous. 


The chapters on the Gandhian Era, the New Class, Red Harvest and 
Toward Unity will be read with interest for their freshness and factual narra- 
tion and the author’s outspokenness. He has splendidly traced the events 
which led to partition and the failure of Gandhi’s mission. He is right when 
he says that India achieved freedom but it was not the independent India of 
his dreams, plans and hopes. But was it not too early to pass the verdict . 


Mr. Frank Maraes has rightly caricatured the New Class under whose 
leadership nepotism and corruption have grown and whose doings have encou- 
raged Communism in the country. 


The chapter on Red Harvest pales into insignificance if it is read in 
the light of earlier chapters. Moreover the events have changed since he 
wrote it. The Communist Government in Kerala has been thrown out and 
the replacement has not shown any commendable results. 


The author takes too legalistic a view of the rights given in the 
Constitution and the operation of the Constitution — in the chapter on unity. 
There is no doubt that the Judiciary is not functioning as it should be but the 
Supreme Court’s supremacy still prevails in spite of the Government’s attacks 
on it. 


The historical narration in the first three chapters is highly gripping. 
He has summed up the three thousand years in a remarkable manner and has 
drawn the picture of British Raj in India without prejudice. 


We frankly say we have enjoyed the book. It must be read by all 
students of Indian politics. It is daringly original and gives a lucid interpre- 
tation of our problems. 


The Truth About A Publisher: An autobiographical record, by 
Sir Stanley Unwin, London : George Alien and Unwin Ltd. 1960, 455p. 25s. net, 


George Allen and Unwin is a great institution which has given litera- 
ture to people in all corners of the world. How it has made its contribution 
is told in these pages by the man who created and nurtured it. This is not 
the only story which has been narrated here. There are stories of authors and 
publishers and books during the past fifty years; of travels abroad; of struggles 
with officials and writers; of campaigns for best-sellers; of plans to capture the 
world market. 

The author, in his humbleness, does not claim to be a great writer. 
But he is. This autobiography is not only a record of his achievements, but 
also a work of merit. We are led through a moving perspective of the Book 
World. It unravels human relation ships as they develop in trade. The 
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author’s erudition and dynamic sense of values are its added charms as are 
his objective, through perscnal touches. His reminiscene mingle with the story 
of books. 


Sir Stanley Unwin takes us through his childhood period which is 
really very intersting. A glimpse into the life of an English family keeps the 
reader anxious for more details, till he gets a contrast between his father and 
mother — the former ‘desperately concerned’’ about his son’s spiritual well- 
being and hesitating!y reconciling to his son’s ‘‘young business’’; and the later 
“the most remarkable character in a very remarkable family’’. 


The school life is described in the fourth chapter — ‘‘round — the 
— corner’ boots, chapel services, manual works, mind cleanliness, sex 
sublimation, Dr. Reddie’s appreciation of books and doings at ‘‘The Lodge’’. 
Yet the author’s education was augmented in the holidays by his many elder 
brothers. 

The author’s interest in shipping is revealed in the next chapter and 
his visit to Germany in the sixth chapter. He faces ‘‘troubles’”” in Germany 
as a “volunteer” in a book trade organisation. Berlin was, however, a more 
difficult problem. But the business trip gave him much experience which be- 
came a base for further progress. In it he had encounter with a policeman too. 
But he remained undaunted. The preliminary training in Germany helped him 
in embarking upon publishing itself. 

We are given an idea of how he joined and later left the business of 
T. Fisher Unwin due to unbearable pin-pricks and went on a world tour. The 
trip, he says, was one of the best investments he ever made. We have here 
a very pleasant description of the things he saw and the personalities he met. 


The nineth chapter tells the reader how the author came _ to be mas- 
ter of George Allen and Co., Ltd. and bore ‘the yoke” in his youth. The first 
novel ‘‘Rain Before Seven’’ was published and the sarplus stock disposed of. 
A company was formed and a publishing business built up under great handi- 
caps. 

The early days of the firm and the impact of the first World War on 
it are described in the next two chapters. It is interesting to know how the 
author faced trouble with different authors, particularly with Bernard Shaw. 
The correspondence with the great writer forms an interesting part of the 
autobiography. 

The nineteen — twenties form the subject — matter of the twelvth 
chapter, followed by another on the nineteen — thirties. The effect of the 
Second World War on the book trade is analysed in the fifteenth chapter. 
War, however, brought a great honour to the author — the honourary degree 
of LL. D from Aberdeen University — ‘‘ the proudest day of his life’. Yet 
the battle in the profession was still on. Bitter disappointinent followed in 
the wake of the war. The author visited a number of countries, including 
India where ine interviewed ‘Governors and Prime Ministers about the appli- 
cation of the Sales Tax to books’’. May we point out to him that the State 
Cabinet Chief is not called Prime Minister but Chief Minister. The necessary 
amendment may be incorporated. 

The second part tells us what the author thinks of publishing in 
general and of the trials through which a publisher passes. ‘How tomakea 
nuisance of oneself’? — is a separate chapter which is followed by another 
“Purely Personal’’. Contacts with the Press form a fascinating story. The 
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infiuences of his home and family give the finishing touches. 


In the Appendices are described the Publishers Association of Great 
Britain and the International Publishers Association and the British Council. 


The book carries the impress of deep sincereity. It is written with 
modesty and power and express a character of outstanding nobility and deter- 
mination, worth emulation. 


Beggars in Velvet, by Carlyle Marney. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1960 
127p. $2.00. 


This is a book which should be read to live well. In order to live 
well the learned author asks us to have a code, a set of values, a living loyalty 
and devotion. We have not to be “‘stir-crazy’’, but we have to find “the 
moment and let it grow as it will’. Life just won’t come out right. We 
have to be right on time. Sometimes we live in life’s confused traffic. Religion 
comes to our rescue and leads us to foresake the narrow paths. 


In the race for existence Dr. Marney advises us not to lose ‘‘unexpec 
ted holidays’. Most of us, he says, ought to find life where it is as truly rich 
as truly full. (P. 37). ‘‘There must be enough love to be sure there are no 
homes without food in them...... ’* We have a long road ahead, he warns us, 
and need a lift of the heart. We must not value the means more than the 
ends. 


This part is concluded by a discussion on ‘beggars in velvet’—beggars 
with their awful beggary — hungary men with no concept of “ the require- 
ments of moral, social, political, economic manhood.’’ Dr. Marney warns us 
against these undesirable persons. 


“The Way We Do”’ —— is the title of the second part and “The 
Hope We Have’”’ is that of the third. Inthe second part the author draws 
our attention to the necessity of accepting the reality and the truth that man 
shall be free to disagree: We must not be afraid of our friends’ opinions about 
us. They have their own obligations to follow. We must not have hidden 
inner hatred for ourselves. We must stay in the area where we know — love 
and our relationship with God. People make conflicts, he says. Blind loyal- 
ties produce immoral and ungodly treatment of other human beings. Good- 
ness or badness reside in us. There are no tight little islands. We must find 
the area which belongs to us. We have to throw away our old outmoded forms 
of social transportation, he tells us. We have to love and forgive, and have 
sane and guided action. There are no overvalued handicaps. Obstacles can 
be overcome. 


In the last part Dr. Marney gives us hope to live. It is not enough 
to be, one must also be here, he says. A mighty faith alone can be our prop. 
The leap of faith is the only hope for us. We have to crave our own dignity. 
There is to be the franchise of the kingdom of God. We meet anonymous 
priests and barbarians during our journey. But we must have a high calling 
of our own, believe in the possibility of improvement, in the sense of commun- 
ion, in the fertilizing power of the years we have lost, in the expectancy of new 
light. We have to lift our hearts, he says. 


Dr. Marney speaks the truth. He tells us the reality of our existence 
and guides us to have a neat, clean life. He removes our mental hurdles and 
helps us to face our weaknesses, fears, frustrations, aimlessness and confusion. 
The book cheers us up to live well. It must receive our wholehearted welcome. 
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Acronyms Dictionary : A Guide to alphabetic designations, contractions and 
initialisms. First Edition. Detroit 26, Michigan: Gale Research Company. 
1960. 511p. $10.00. 

An Apostle of Freedom : Life and teachings of Nicolas Berdyaev, by Michel 
Alexander Vallon. New York: Philosophical Library. 1960. 370p. $6.00. 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30. 

1959. Washington: Library of Congress. 1960. 182p. 

Annual Report of the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
1959. 

Book Selection and Censorship : A Study of School and Public Libraries in 
California, by Marjorie Fiske. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1959. 154p. $3.75. 

Child care in India and neighbouring countries, by Dr. S.T. Achar. Bombay: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 1959. 164p. Rs. 3.00. 

Council on Library Resources, Inc. Third Annual Report for the period ending 
June 30, 1959. 62p. 

Current Affairs: Speeches delivered by Acharaya J. B. Kriplani. Delhi : 
S. Chand and Co. 1960. 98p. Rs. 2.00. 

Delhi Library Association. Annual Report. 1959-60. 18p, 

Deterioration of book stock : causes and remedies : two studies on the per- 
manence of book paper conducted by W. J. Barrow. Edited by Randolph 
W. Church. Richmond, Virginia : The Virginia State Library. 1959. 7Op. 

Disirmament for durable peace and friendship, by N. S. Khruschov. Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House. 1960. 80p. 

Elements of Indian Income-Tax, by R.N. Lakhotia. Ahmedabad: Asha Publish- 
ing House. 1960, 204p. Rs. 3.80 nP. 

Elements of Library Classification, by S.R. Ranganathan: Edited by B.I. 
Palmer. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1960. (2nd ed. Indian) 108p. 
Rs. 7.75. nP. 

Hindi-Russi Shabadkosh. Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House! 
1959. 1318p. 

India Today, by Frank Moraes. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1960. 
148p. $1.50. (Clothbound $4.00). 

International Congresses 1681 to 1899. Full List. Bruxells. Union of Inter- 
national Associations. 1960. 76p. 

Measuring the results of development projects : A manual for the use of field 
workers : Prepared for Unesco by Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. Paris: Unesco. 1959. 
100p. $2.00. 

National Libraries : Their problems and prospects : Symposium on National 
Libraries in Europe, Vienna, 8-27 September 1958. Paris. Unesco. 1960. 
125p. $2.00. 

Private Press Books 1959: Edited by Roderick Cave and Thomas Rae. North 
Harrow Middlesex: Private Libraries Association. 1960. 38p. 7/6. 
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Puppets and Fairy Tales, by Kamid Bednar, Prague : Technical Literature. 
1958. 52p. 

Reading for life, developing the college student’s lifetime reading interest: 
Edited with a Preface by Jacob M. Price. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press. 1959. 271p. $6.00. 

Satvagraha and the State, by K. Santham. Bombay ; Asia Publishing House. 
1960. 96p. Rs. 6:00. 

Social Science Research on Libraries: Edited by S. R. Ranganathan and 
Girja Kumar. Bombay: Asia Publishing 1960. 196p. Rs.10.50 nP. 

The Federal Budget and ‘‘The General Welfare’. Washington : Conference on 
Economic Progress. 1959. 76p. 50 Cents. 

The Lure for feeling in the creative process, by Mary A. Wyman. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1960. 192p. $4.75. 

The Population of Asia and the Far East 1950-1980. New York: United 
Nations. 1959. 110p. $1.50. 

The Principle of Truth, by Peter D. King. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1960. 110p. $3.75. 

The Rise of Current Complete National Bibliography, by Le Roy Harold 
Linder. New York : The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1959. 290p. $6°50. 

The Truth about a Publisher : An autobiographical record, by Sir Stanley 
Unwin. London : George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 4960. 455p. 25s. net. 

Wages in the U.S.S.R., by Leonid Kostin. Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House. 1960. 69p. 

Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1958. New York: United Nations. 
1959. vol. 1, 572p. $6.00. Vol. 2, 167p. $2.00. 





Impex Reference Catalogue of Indian Books 


This invaluable Reference Catalogue of current Indian Books in English 
language represents a pioneer attempt in the field of Indian Publications. The 
Catalogue has two Sections. In Section 1, books are arranged in broad subject 
grouping in alphabetical order by author for the convenience of Librarians, 
Bibliographers, Educationists, and Booksellers who want to know more about 
the subjects of their interest. In Section 2, books are entered by author, 
title, catch word title and occasionally under series also. The information 
includes number of pages, price, publisher and a list of Indian Publishers. An 
essential work of reference likely to be useful for libraries, book collectors and 
foreign booksellers and publishers. 468p. Trade Edition Rs. 25/-. 
Deluxe Edition Rs. 40/-. 


INDIAN BOOK EXPORT & IMPORT CO., 


22, B/2, Desh Bandhu Gupta Road, Karol Bagh, NEW DELHI-5. 
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American Library Directory 1960 


This 1960 American Library Directory, is the 22nd in its series and 
gives information about 13,676. U.S. and 1,328 Canadian libraries, plus 3,625 
branch libraries. U.S. totals include 7,204 public libraries (not counting those 
with incomes under $500 a year), 1,450 college and university libraries, 581 
junior college libraries, 388 law libraries, 667 medical libraries, 343 govern- 
ment libraries, 613, armed services libraries and 2,384 other special libraries. 
The Directory also includes the names of key personnel, special collections, 
special departments, volumes, income, salaries, book budgets, etc. $25.00. 


American Library & Book Trade Annual 1960 


This quick reference Annual includes hundreds of statistical charts, 
analyses and helpful articles on all phases of the library and book world — 
collected together from dozens of authoritative sources for this one handy 
volume. An additional feature of the Annual isa complete listing of all 
major library associations, with names and addresses of current affairs and 
committee chairmen. $5.00. 


Books in Print 1959 

} Some 1,30,000 in-print titles from nearly every publisher in the 
business are listed in separate author and title indexes. See various publishrs’ 
editions listed side by side, with current price, editions, binding etc. Annually 
in October. $17.50. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 West 45th Street, NEW YORK, 36. USA. 


SOSSSSOSIOSSE SESS FSS OG SFOS EGGS GS FOOSE ROS ROO OO OS OOS 
15th Anniversary Issue 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


September 1960, Volume 15, Number 2 
Guest Editor : Dr. JAGDISH SARAN SHARMA 


Some of the Features 


Aspect of Library Training, by Roy Stokes, Head of Library School of Librarian- 
ship, College of Further Education. Loughborough, Leicestershire, England. 
Libraries and Social Education, by K. R. Rao, Librarian, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay. 
The Story of the Encyclopedia, by P. K. Banerjea, Head of the Library Science 
j Department, Vikram University, Ujjain. 
The Practice of Book Selection in a University Library, by Aroon V. Thakore, 
Assistant Librarian, Baroda University Library, Baroda. 
Library Personnel in Ancient & Medieval India, by Bimal Kumar Datta, Libra- 
y rian, Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan. 
} 200 Million Books for Soviet Children, by S. Lyubimova. 


: DED EGGS Oe ROSS Ss FOES S FO OF 
Printed by Sant Ram Bhatia, at Asha Printing Press, G. T. Road, Jullundur City 
and published by him from 233, MODEL TOWN, Jullundur (India). 

Editor : Sant Ram Bhatia 
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BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL 


For Libraries 

The Principle of Truth Peter D. King $3.75 
The Lure for Feeling Mary A. Wyman 4.75 
An Apostle of Freedom : Life and Teachings 

of Nicolas Berdyaev Michel A. Vallon 6.60 
Philosophy of Judaism Joshua Adler 3.00 
Reason and Genius : Studies in Their Origins Alfred Hock 3.75 
Hegel : Highlights — An Annotated Selection Wanda Orynski 4.75 
Modern Materialism : A Philosophy of Action Charles S. Seely 2.50 
A Concise Dictionary of Existentialism Ralph B. Winn 3.75 
Existentialism and Indian Thought K. Guru Dutt 2.75 
The Nature of Science and other Essays David Greenwood 3.75 
The Serpent and the Satellite Alfred Morin 4.75 
Religion, Philosphy and Science Burnham P. Beckwith 3.75 
Religion in Plato and Cicero John E. Rexine 275 
The Religion of the Occident Martin A. Larson 6.00 
Dictionary of the American Indian John L. Stoutenburgh Jr.10.00 
John Dewey : Dictionary of Education Ralph B. Winn, ed. 3.75 
Philosophical Diary Leouardo Da Uinci 275 
Sociology of Religion Georg Simmel 3.75 
A World Without Jews Karl Marx 2.75 
Francisco Romero on Problems of Philosophy Marjorie S. Harris 3.75 
The Meaning of Americanism Robert N. Beck 4.75 


Counterpoint : Kenneth Burke and Aristotle’s 
Theories of Rhetoric 


Freud and Dewey on the Nature of Man 


Logosophy : Science and Method C. B. G. Pecotche 5 a? ; 
Concise Dictionary of the American Language Arthur Waldhorn 450 Fie 
Concise Dictionary of Ancient History P. G. Woodcock 6.00 Je 
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